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INTRODUCTION 

N.  W.  WALKER,  PROFESSOR  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

The  purpose  of  this  bulletin  is  to  offer  to  the  high  school 
teachers  of  the  State  some  suggestions  from  the  view-point 
of  the  college  teacher,  bearing-  upon  the  preparation  of  stu- 
dents not  for  college  entrance  but  for  college  work.  The  gen- 
tlemen who  have  prepared  the  articles  on  the  several  branches 
are  specialists  in  their  respective  fields.  They  have  been 
asked  to  write  not  from  the  view-point  of  the  school  man  but 
from  that  of  the  teacher  who  has  to  instruct  the  youth  after 
the  high  school  has  turned  him  over  to  the  college  or  univer- 
sity. In  most  cases  these  suggestions  are  given  in  the 
light  of  long  years  of  experience  with  college  students.  It 
is  believed  that  they  will  prove  helpful  to  the  earnest  teacher 
in  the  secondary  school  who  watches  with  solicitude  and 
pride  the  career  of  the  student  whom  he  has  sent  on  for 
higher  training.  This  experience  ought  to  enable  the  college 
teacher  to  advise  with  the  high  school  teacher  in  a  manner 
that  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  both;  it  ought  to  enable 
him  to  call  attention  to  both  the  strong  and  the  weak  points 
of  secondary  instruction  and  to  indicate  in  many  instances 
where  there  should  be  a  shift  of  emphasis  both  in  curriculum 
and  in  method  pursued.  It  is  possible  for  the  high  school  prin- 
cipal to  be  so  crowded  with  routine  work  that  he  has  not  the 
time  to  give  attention  to  some  of  the  matters  that  ought  to 
engage  his  interests;  sometimes  he  is  at  too  close  range  to  get 
the  proper  perspective;  and  then  again,  the  final  test  of  his 
work  is  not  made  directly  under  his  eye  where  he  could  profit 
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at  once  by  any  mistake  that  might  occur,  but  the  supreme 
test  comes  when  the  student  has  to  prove  his  working  ability 
under  new  instructors  and  amid  new  conditions.  The  college 
teacher,  then,  ought  to  be  able  to  co-operate  with  the  high 
school  teacher  in  a  constructive  way.  These  suggestions, 
therefore,  are  but  brief  messages  sent  down  the  line  from 
co-worker  to  co-worker.  The  writers,  whose  names  are 
signed,  will  welcome  any  suggestions  from  high  school 
teachers  bearing  on  points  brought  out  in  the  several  articles, 
and  they  will  be  glad  to  answer  more  fully  any  questions 
relating  to  points  not  already  made  perfectly  clear.  Corres- 
pondence about  any  such  matters  is  freely  invited. 

The  high  schools  constitute  the  foundation  upon  the  which 
University  rests;  their  interests  are  co-extensive  and  their 
pedagogical  problem  essentially  one.  The  false  relation  that 
existed  years  ago  between  the  secondary  school  and  the  col- 
lege is  fast  giving  way,  and  a  new  and  juster  conception  is 
being  rapidly  introduced:  they  are  now  becoming  "continu- 
ous" where  they  once  ''fell  apart."  No  longer  is  there  any 
hard  and  fast  line  drawn  over  which  the  student  must  leap 
from  the  high  school  into  the  college.  No  longer  is  there 
any  well-beaten  path  that  all  prospective  college  students 
must  travel  from  the  time  they  enter  the  high  school.  The 
educational  process  is  a  continuous  process  whatever  may  be 
the  rate  of  progress  of  the  individual  student.  The  work  of 
the  elementary  school  shades  imperceptibly  into  the  work  of 
the  high  school  and  the  work  of  the  high  school  gradually 
into  that  of  the  college,  each  type  of  school  holding  and 
applying  different  methods  and  devices  in  accordance  with 
the -demands  of  mental  growth.  "Education,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  mind  which  is  being  educated,  consists  of  a  vast 
series  of  changes;  from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher,  of 
influences  brought  to  bear  upon  the  mind  to  bring  those 
changes  about."*  It  is  the  problem  then  of  every  type  of 
school,    primary,  secondary,  and  collegiate,  to  supply  the 


*Gordy :  A  Broader  Elementary  Education,  p.  13. 
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mind  with  appropriate  occasions  for  its  own  activity  in  order 
to  render  operative  the  motive  of  self-realization.  And  so  it 
hardly  becomes  any  type  of  school  to  say  just  what  another 
type  shall  or  shall  not  do.  The  University  does  not  attempt 
to  do  this.  What  it  does  insist  upon  for  unconditioned 
entrance  is  that  the  candidate  shall  have  completed  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  four-year  hig-h  school  course  intelligently  planned 
and  effectively  pursued.  It  has  certain  requirements,  to  be 
sure,  in  English,  in  mathematics,  in  history,  and  in  the  elec- 
tive subjects,  as  explained  on  pages  8-14;  but  it  would  be  hard 
to  conceive  how  an  intelligent  four-year  high  school  course 
could  be  planned  and  efficiently  taught  that  would  not  prepare 
students  for  college  work. 


SUBJECTS  ACCEPTED  FOR  ENTRANCE 


(From  the  Annual  Catalogue  1908-9,  pp.  27-33) 

The  subjects  accepted  for  entrance  are  arranged  in  two 
groups  designated  respectively  Required  Subjects  and  Elective 
Subjects.  The  term  Required  Subjects  is  used  of  those  sub- 
jects which  are  required  of  all  students  who  intend  to  pursue 
a  regular  course  of  any  description.  The  term  Elective  Sub- 
jects is  used  of  those  subjects  which  are  offered  as  alterna- 
tives in  choice,  (as,  for  example,  between  Latin  and  Greek), 
as  well  as  of  subjects  not  required  in  any  sense  for  any  of 
the  regular  courses.  Thus  French,  German,  Greek,  Latin, 
etc.,  appear  in  the  list  of  Elective  Subjects  because,  though 
required  for  entrance  to  some  courses,  (see  tables  below),  on 
the  other  hand,  for  entrance  to  other  courses  they  may  be 
offered  simply  as  alternatives  to  make  up  the  fifteen  required 
units.  Every  subject  in  both  lists  has  a  valuation  by  units 
as  indicated  below.  A  total  of  15  units  selected  from  both 
lists  is  necessary  for  unconditioned  entrance  to  the  Univer- 
sity. A  candidate  for  entrance  to  any  one  of  the  courses 
leading  to  a  bachelor's  degree,  must  offer  all  the  studies  in 
the  list  of  required  subjects  and,  in  addition,  studies  enough 
from  the  list  of  elective  subjects  to  make  the  total  of  15  units 
in  all.  At  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  on  Entrance  Cer- 
tificates students  may  be  admitted  with  conditions,  provided 
the  conditions  are  of  such  nature  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Committee,  they  may  be  removed  according  to  the  regulation 
which  follows. 

Entrance  conditions  in  any  subject  except  French,  German, 
Greek,  or  Physics  must  be  made  up  by  September  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  A  student  who  fails  to  comply  with  this  regu- 
lation will  not  be  allowed  to  continue  any  subject  in  the 
requirements  of  his  Sophomore  year.  The  exception  of 
French,  German,  Greek,  and  Physics  is  made  because  so  few 
schools  of  the  State  are  yet  able  to  offer  complete  preparation 
in  these  branches.    For  this  reason  these  courses  are  taught 
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in  the  University,  and  an  entering-  student  is  allowed  two 
years  in  which  to  complete  them. 

The  lists  of  entrance  subjects  are  as  follows: 

Required  Subjects 

English  a  and  b         3.   units    Science  1.  unit 

History  2.  units    *Foreign  Language: 

Algebra  1.5  units         If  entering  group  1      5.7  units 

n,        n  ,  -i  -i  If  entering  group  2      S. 7  units 

Plane  Geometry  1.    unit  If  entering  group  3      4.  units 

Solid  Geometry  .5  unit 

Elective  Subjects 

History   1.  unit 

Trigonometry  5  unit 

Botany   .  .   .    1.  unit 

Chemistry   1.  unit 

Physics   1.  unit 

Physiography  5  unit 

Physiology  5  unit 

Zoology    1.  unit 

Civics   5  unit 

Drawing    1.  unit 

French,  Elementary   2.  units 

Intermediate   1.  unit 

German,  Elementary   2.  units 

Intermediate   1.  unit 

Greek,  Grammar  and  Composition   1.  unit 

Xenophon   1.  unit 

Homer   1.  unit 

Latin,  Grammar  and  Composition   1.  unit- 
Caesar   1.  unit 

Cicero  7  unit 

Vergil   1.  unit 

Cornelius  Nepos   1.  unit 

Spanish,  Elementary    2.  units 


*By  Foreign  Language  if  meant  any  language  except  English. 
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Credit  for  subjects  other  than  those  named  in  the  above 
lists  will  be  given  only  after  examination  of  the  candidate. 

Since  the  group  of  studies  to  be  pursued  in  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  years  must  correspond  with  the  subjects  offered 
for  unconditioned  entrance,  the  following-  tables  are  given 
to  make  clear  the  requirements  for  entrance  to  each  of  the 
three  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. 
For  entrance  to  group  1: 


English  a  and  b 

History 

Algebra 

Plane  Geometry 
Solid  Geometry 


3.    units  Greek  a  and  b         2.  units 

2.   units  Latin  a,  b,  c,  and  d  3.7  units 

1.5  units  Science  1.  unit 

1.    unit  Elective  .3  unit 

.5  unit 


For  entrance  to  group  2: 

English  a  and  b  3.  units 

History  2.  units 

Algebra  1.5  units 

Plane  Geometry  1.  unit 

Solid  Geometry  .5  unit 


Latin  a,  b,  c,  and  d  3.7  units 
French  a  or 

German  a     2.  units 
Science  1.  unit 

Elective  .3  unit 


For  entrance  to  group  3: 

English  a  and  /;    3.    units  French  a 

History  2.   units  German  a 

Algebra  1.5  units  Science 

Plane  Geometry    1.    unit  Elective 
Solid  Geometry       .5  unit 


2.  units 

2.  units 

1.  unit 

2.  units 


The  requirements  in  each  of  the  subjects  accepted  for 
entrance  are  as  follows: 


English:    (a)  Reading  and  Practice   1.5  units 

Two  books  from  the  following:  Shakespere's  As  You  Like  It,  Henry 
V,  Julius  Caesar,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Twelfth  Night. 

One  book  from  the  following:  Bacon's  Essays;  Bunyan's  The  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  Parti;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  the 
Spectator;  Franklin's  Autobiography. 
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One  book  from  the  following:  Chaucer's  Prologue;  Selections  from 
Spencer's  Faerie  Queene;  Pope' s  The  Rape  of  the  Lock ;  Goldsmith's 
The  Deserted  Village;  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series), 
Books  I  and  II  (special  attention  to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cow- 
per,  and  Burns) . 

Two  books  from  the  following:  Goldsmith's  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield ; 
Scott's  Ivanhoe,  Quentin  Durward;  Hawthorne's  The  House  of 
Seven  Gables;  Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond;  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Cran- 
ford;  Dickens'  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities;  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner; 
Blackmore's  Lorna  Doone. 

Two  books  from  the  following:  Irving  Sketch  Book;  Lamb's  Essays 
of  Elia;  DeQuincey's  Joan  of  Arc  and  the  English  Mail-Coach ;  Car- 
lyle's  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship;  Emerson's  Essays  (selected); 

Two  books  from  the  following:  Coleridge's  The  Ancient  Mariner; 
Scott's  The  Lady  of  the  Lake;  Byron's  Mazeppa  and  The  Prisoner 
of  Chillon;  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Book  IV 
(special  attention  to  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley) ;  Macaulay's 
Lays  of  Ancient  Rome ;  Poe's  Poems;  Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal;  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum:  Longfellow's  The  Courtship 
of  Miles  Standish;  Tennyson's  Gareth  andLynette,  Lancelot  and 
Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur;  Browning's  Poems  (selections). 

The  candidate  is  expected  to  have  sufficient  knowledge  of 
these  books  to  enable  him  to  answer  general  questions  on  their 
substance.  The  form  of  the  examination  will  be  the  compo- 
sition of  paragraphs  on  a  number  of  topics  connected  with 
the  works.  The  ability  of  the  candidate  to  express  his  ideas 
in  clear,  accurate  English  is  a  main  consideration.  No  appli- 
cant should  present  himself  who  is  notably  deficient  in  spell- 
ing, grammar,  or  paragraphing. 

(b)  Study  and  Practice   1.5  units 

Shakespere' s  Macbeth :  Milton's  L'Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus, 
and  Lycidas;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliatien  with  America,  or 
Washington's  Farewell  Address  and  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill 
Oration;  Macaulay's  The  Life  of  Johnson,  or  Carlyle's  Essay  on 
Burns. 

The  questions  on  these  books  will  be  on  subject  mat- 
ter and  structure. 
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History:  Either  of  the  following-  Courses: 

(a)  The  histories  of  the  United  States,  Greece,  and 
Rome,  as  outlined  in  the  best  text  books  for  high 
schools   2.  units 

(b)  The  histories  of  the  United  States  and  England 
as  outlined  in  the  best  text  books  for  high  schools 

2.  units 

(c)  Mediaeval  History   1.  unit 

Mathematics:   (a)  Algebra.   1.5  units 

The  whole  of  a  high  school  algebra  including-  quad- 
ratic equations,  binomial  theorem,  and  progressions. 

(b)  The  whole  of  Plane  Geometry   1.  unit 

(c)  The  whole  of  Solid  Geometry  5  unit 

(d)  Trigonometry  5  unit 

Plane    trigonometry    and    spherical  trigonometry 

through  right  triangles. 
Greek:  (a)  Grammar  and  Composition   1.  unit 

Acquaintance  with  the  more  usual  forms  and  con- 
structions; simple  narrative  in  English,  based  upon 
Xenophon's  Anabasis,  to  be  translated  into  Greek. 

(b  )Xenophon   1.  unit 

The  first  four  books  of  the  Anabasis. 

(c)  Homer  ,   1.  unit 

The  first  three  books  of  the  Iliad  (omitting  II.,  494 
—  end)  with  study  of  Homeric  forms,  constructions,  and 
prosody. 

Latin:  (#)  Grammar  and  Composition   1.  unit 

Forms,  syntax,  and  prosody;  simple  narrative  in 
English,  based  upon  the  prose  read,  to  be  translated 
into  Latin. 

(b)  Caesar   1.  unit 

The  first  four  books  of  the  Bellum  Gallicum. 

(c)  Cicero   .7  unit 

The  four  orations  against  Catiline. 

(d)  Vergil   1.  unit. 

The  first  six  books  of  the  Aeneid,  study  of  the  hex. 

ameter  verse. 
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(e)  Cornelius  Nepos. 
The  first  fifteen  lives. 
French:  (a)  Elementary  


2.  units 


1.  unit 


The  forms  and  uses  of  the  various  parts  of  speech, 
including-  irregular  verbs:  translation  of  250  or  more 
pages  of  easy  prose  into  idiomatic  English;  translation 
of  simple  English  sentences  into  French;  pronuncia- 
tion. 

(I?)  Intermediate   1.  unit 

Translation  of  400  or  more  pages  of  French  of  ordi- 
nary difficulty. 

German:  (a)  Elementary   2.  units 

Inflection,  including  the  most  common  strong  verbs; 
the  ordinary  laws  of  German  syntax;  translation  of  200 
or  more  pages  of  easy  German  into  idiomatic  English; 
translation  of  simple  English  sentences,  based  upon 
passages  read,  into  German. 


Translation  of  400  or  more  pages  of  German  of  ordi- 
nary difficulty. 


Inflections,  including  the  most  common  irregular 
verbs;  ordinary  laws  of  syntax;  translation  of  250  pages 
or  more  of  easy  Spanish  into  idiomatic  English;  trans- 
lation of  simple  English  sentences,  based  upon  the  pas- 
sages read,  into  Spanish. 

Botany:   1.  unit 

Anatomy;  morphology;  physiology;  ecology;  natural 
history  of  the  plant  groups,  and  classification;  labora- 
tory work. 

Chemistry:   1,  unit 

A  course  such  as  is  contained  in  any  standard  text 
book;  laboratory  work. 

Physics:  ...1.  unit 

A  course  such  as  is  contained  in  Millikan  and  Gale's 
Physics  or  Carhart  and  Chute's  High  School  Physics; 
laboratory  work  such  as  is  outlined  in  Millikan  and 
Gale's  Physics. 


(b)  Intermediate 


1.  unit 


Spanish:  Elementary 


2.  units 
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Physiography   5  unit 

A  course  such  as  is  contained  in  any  standard  text 
book. 

Physiology:   5  unit 

A  course  such  as  is  contained  in  any  standard  text 
book. 

Zoology:   1.  unit 

A  year's  course  such  as  is  contained  in  any  standard 

text  book. 

Civics:   .5  unit 

A  course  such  as  is  contained  in  any  standard  text 
book. 

Drawing:  ,  1.  unit 

A  year's  work,  including  simple  geometral  plane  and 


solid  figures,  simple  pieces  of  machinery;  elementary 
rules  of  perspective,  light,  and  shade  as  applied  in  free- 
hand sketching. 


ENGLISH 


C.   ALPHONSO  SMITH,  PROFESSOR  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 
AND  LITERATURE 

The  Relative  Importance  of  English 

No  other  subject  in  the  high  school  curriculum  has  been  so 
frequently  discussed  as  that  of  English.  More  books  have 
been  written  about  it  and  more  conferences  held  on  it  than 
can  be  claimed  for  all  other  subjects  put  together.  This  is 
due  not  so  much  to  the  special  difficulties  presented  as  to  the 
wide  range  of  interests  involved.  Business  men  and  college 
professors  stand  together  here  in  their  common  insistence  on 
a  knowledge  of  English  as  essential  in  all  the  activities  of 
practical  life  and  in  all  the  departments  of  academic  culture. 
The  reason  seems  to  be  that  the  ability  to  write  and  speak 
clearly  is  closely  akin  to  the  ability  to  think  clearly,  and  the 
ability  to  find  oneself  in  the  right  sort  of  literature  implies 
the  ability  to  find  oneself  in  the  right  sort  of  life. 

Uniform  High  School  Courses 

Uniform  entrance  requirements  in  English  for  the  colleges 
presuppose  uniform  courses  in  English  for  the  high  schools. 
These  requirements  are  framed  by  a  conference  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  colleges  and  high  schools  of  the  New 
England  States,  the  North  Central  States,  the  Middle  States, 
and  the  Southern  States.  The  conference  meets  every  three 
years. 

The  requirements  for  1909,  1910,  1911  are  given  on  pages 
10-11. 

A  Specimen  Selection,  or  Four  Years  of  High  School  Work 

Great  liberty  of  choice  is  given  in  the  requirements,  espe- 
cially in  those  for  general  reading.  My  own  choice  would 
be  as  follows: 
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First  Year:  Franklin's  Autobiography,  Coleridge's  The 

Ancient  Mariner. 
Second    Year:    Long-fellow's    The  Courtship   of  Miles 

Siandish,  Poe's  Poems,  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner, 

Shakespeare's  The  Merchant  of  Venice. 
Third  Year:    Irving's    Sketch    Book,  Scott's  Ivanhoe, 

Ruskin's   Sesa?ne   and  Lilies,    Shakespeare's  Julius 

Caesar. 

Fourth  Year:  Washington's  Farezvell  Address,  Webs- 
ter's First  Bunker  Hill  Oration,  Carlyle's  Essay  on 
Burns,  Milton's  Minor  Poems,  Shakespeare's  Macbeth. 

Types  of  Literature 

Perhaps  no  two  teachers  would  agree  on  the  same  combina- 
tions for  the  different  groups.  My  own  choice  is  g-overned  by 
the  relative  difficulty  of  the  selections  and  by  the  desire  to 
include  not  only  examples  of  English  and  American  litera- 
ture but  specimens  of  all  the  seven  literary  types  represented: 
epic  poetry,  lyric  poetry,  dramatic  poetry,  the  novel,  the 
autobiography,  the  oration,  and  the  essay.  It  is  a  defect  of 
the  requirements  that  three  of  the  most  interesting-  and  suit- 
able types  for  hig-h  school  work  are  omitted:  the  short  story, 
the  ballad,  and  especially  the  letter.  The  letter  represents 
the  type  of  discourse  that  the  student  will  be  most  frequently 
called  upon  to  write. 

In  studying  literature  by  types  the  following-  books  will  be 
found  helpful  for  the  teacher:  Heydrick's  How  to  Study  Lit- 
erature (Hinds,  Noble,  and  Eldredg-e),  Crawshaw's  Interpre- 
tation of  Literature  (The  Macmillan  Company),  New  York, 
Sheran's  Handbook  of  Literary  Criticism,  (Hinds,  Noble,  and 
Eldredge,  New  York),  Woodberry's  Appreciation  of  Litera- 
ture, (The  Baker  and  Taylor  Company,  New  York). 

The  Most  Important  Part  of  the  Requirements 

In  spite  of  the  imposing  array  of  literary  masterpieces  men- 
tioned in  the  requirements,  the  most  important  part  is  sum- 
med up  in  this  sentence.    "No  candidate  will  be  accepted  in 
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English  whose  work  is  notably  defective  in  point  of  spelling-, 
punctuation,  idiom,  or  division  into  paragraphs." 

To  meet  this  requirement  the  student  should  have  constant 
practice  in  writing-.  The  main  consideration  is  accuracy  in 
details.  The  paragraph  is  the  unit  of  composition,  and  if 
the  student  learns  how  to  write  one  paragraph  perfectly  he  is 
better  prepared  for  Freshman  English  than  if  he  hadbroug-ht 
to  colleg-e  a  hundred  paragraphs  of  his  own  writing  correct 
only  in  spots.  Experience  and  observation  alike  prove  that 
if  such  details  as  spelling,  the  use  of  capitals,  of  quotation 
marks,  of  the  possessive  sign,  indention  at  the  beginning  of 
every  parageaph,  a  regard  for  the  mechanical  appearance  of 
the  written  page,  an  instinctive  feeling  for  the  difference 
between  a  whole  sentence  and  a  fragmentary  sentence,  are 
not  learned  before  coming  to  college,  they  rarely  become  per- 
manent, acquisitions  afterwards.  Teachers  are  urged  also  to 
have  their  students  memorize  both  prose  and  verse,  and  in 
every  case  to  have  them  reproduce  in  writing  the  memorized 
selections  with  scrupulous  attention  to  the  details  enumer- 
ated. If  the  practice  is  kept  up  of  reproducing  in  written 
English  what  has  been  read  or  memorized,  the  student  will 
become  practically  independent  of  grammars  and  rhetorics. 

Words  Most  Often  Misspelled 

The  following  twenty-six  words,  carefully  selected  from 
the  Freshman  themes  of  past  years,  were  recently  given  as  an 
exercise  in  spelling  to  a  class  just  entering  the  University. 
Only  two  of  the  two  hundred  and  two  handed  in  perfect 
papers.  The  others  misspelled  the  words  in  the  order  of  fre- 
quency indicated  by  the  figures  in  parentheses.  Thus  one 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  missed  the  word  "symmetry,"  thir- 
teen the  words  "forty"  and  "until."  For  several  years  there 
has  been  a  steady  improvement  in  the  spelling  of  students 
entering  the  University,  and  this  list  is  sent  out  with  the 
hope  that  it  may  help  the  teachers  of  the  State  in  meeting 
a  peculiarly  difficult  problem: 
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symmetry  (139),  stationery  (115),  embarrass  (110), 
laboratory  (110),  its  (101),  recommend  (99),  principal 
(97),  tyranny  (96  )siege  (95),  noticeable  (90),  occurred 
(85),  pursue  (78),  lose  (75),  ridiculous  (73),  necessary 
)66),  athletics  (65),  forcible,  (61),  occasionally  (59), 
seize  (57),  disappoint  (56),  led  (50),  similar  (41),  col- 
umn (19),  perform  (14),  forty  (13),  until  (13). 


HISTORY 


H.  M.   WAGSTAFF,   ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF  HISTORY 

History  should  find  a  place  through  the  whole  curriculum 
of  the  high  school.  This  is  made  necessary  by  the  fact  that 
the  school  life  of  so  large  a  percentage  of  students  ends  at 
this  stage.  If  history  is  taught  properly  there  is  no  branch 
of  human  learning  that  is  more  vital  to  a  well-balanced  con- 
ception of  the  problems  of  good  citizenship.  A  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  history  probably  endows  the  individual 
with  more  intellectual  freedom  than  any  other  single  subject. 
Knowledge  of  the  process  by  which  a  race  emerges  from  the 
savage  state,  the  factors  and  influences  shaping  it  into  a 
nation,  and  its  first  progress  to  enlightened  self-government 
opens  avenues  of  the  vision  to  every  goal  of  human  achieve- 
ment. If  the  bread  and  butter  theory  of  education  is  to  dom- 
idate  we  grant  that  history  is  less  important  than  the  abil- 
ity to  add,  subtract  and  multiply — actions  necessary  in  every 
relation  of  life — but,  if  intellectual  citizenship  be  the  ideal, 
then  our  earnest  consideration  at  least  must  be  given  to  that 
branch  which  develops  civic  soundness.  The  claim  that  his- 
tory is  preeminently  fitted  to  secure  this  end  is  being  slowly 
recognized  and  it  remains  only  to  effect  the  theory's  consist- 
ent application. 

Unfortunately  there  is  much  to  criticise  in  the  manner  of 
the  average  child's  introduction  to  the  subject,  a  fact  prob- 
ably due  to  conditions  in  the  primary  schools.  A  teacher 
who  launches  a  child  in  the  study  of  history  ought  certainly 
to  have  a  concise  knowledge  of  what  the  subject  means. 
Usually,  however,  the  pupil  comes  into  the  high  school  with 
possibly  half  a  dozen  isolated  facts  fixed  in  his  mind  chrono- 
logically together  with  a  preconceived  distaste  for  the  sub- 
ject due  entirely  to  method.  Hence,  if  the  primary  teacher 
himself — or,  most  probably,  herself- -could  forget  the  date  of 
Columbus'  discovery,  Jamestown's  settlement  or  the  Ameri- 
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can  Declaration  and  grasp  the  idea  that  history  is  an  inter- 
relation of  cause,  course,  and  result,  then  it  is  likely  that  the 
colossal  ignorance  of  the  subject  with  which  the  student 
enters  the  high  school  would  be  somewhat  reduced. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  said  that  in  the  primary 
schools  the  text  books  should  give  place  to  a  systematized 
course  of  historical  stories  which,  by  its  appeal  to  the  imagi- 
nation, would  awaken  a  real  interest  in  the  subject.  Could 
the  primary  school  succeed  only  in  turning  the  pupil  into  the 
high  school  with  at  least  his  interest  alive  in  history  an 
important  advantage  would  have  been  scored. 

Assuming  this  interest  upon  the  student's  advance  to  the 
high  school,  then  comes  the  work  of  conserving  and  direct- 
ing it.  This  certainly  requires  efficient  preparation  and 
good  ability  in  the  high  school  teacher.  He  must  have  rid 
himself  of  the  ancient  method  of  question-asking  from  the 
margin  of  a  text  book.  His  own  mind  must  be  saturated  with 
the  spirit  of  history  and  replete  with  illustrations  of  its  les- 
sons. The  teacher's  sympathies  must  be  wide  and  his  judg- 
ment catholic  and  free  from  prejudices  if  he  would  make  his- 
tory live  to  the  student.  With  this  equipment,  combined 
with  sufficient  enthusiasm,  the  instructors  can  fan  the  inter- 
est and  imagination  of  the  student  to  a  vivid  glow  by  which 
he  sees  the  men  of  past  ages  as  human  beings  rather  than  as 
automatons  walking  through  a  text  in  tireless  procession. 

The  use  of  the  laboratory  method  will  be  found  as  essential 
to  the  teacher  of  history  as  to  the  teacher  of  science.  His 
apparatus,  of  course,  will  be  as  effective  a  library  as  condi- 
tions make  possible.  This  can  always  be  supplemented  by 
reports  to  be  had  free  from  the  different  branches  of  the  local 
and  national  governments.  Much  use  also  may  be  made  of 
current  history  and  politics  in  newspapers  and  periodical  lit- 
erature. A  further  large  source  of  subject  matter  is  to  be 
found  in  local  history,  of  the  town,  city,  county,  special  town 
buildings,  a  monument,  a  library,  or  even  of  the  high  school 
itself.  The  student  should  be  assigned  topics  in  this  mate- 
terial  for  investigation.  Thus  an  intimation  of  what  original 
research  means  may  be  given  though  the  written  productions 
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may  have  no  value  beyond  that  derived  by  the  student  him- 
self. 

Individual  reports  on  short  topics,  with  specific  references 
given  by  the  teacher,  should  be  required  several  times  per 
week.  This  has  the  advantage  of  inducing-  the  student  to 
learn  the  use  of  indexes,  catalogues,  encyclopaedias  et  cetera, 
and  teaches  him  the  art  of  judicious  elimination  in  his  read- 
ing. Guidance  will  probably  be  necessary  at  the  beginning, 
but  the  power  soon  acquired  trebly  justifies  the  practice. 

The  assignment  of  historical  novels  to  give  the  flavor  of  a 
special  period  under  investigation  has  especial  value  in  high 
school  courses.  Students  at  this  age  will  require  a  certain 
amount  of  fiction  anyway,  and  the  taste  may  very  profitably 
be  turned  to  the  aid  of  history  for  the  purpose  suggested. 

The  teacher  should  likewise  exert  himself  to  have  the  stu- 
dent comprehend  something  of  the  difference  in  the  nature  of 
historical  evidence,  the  difference  in  value  of  contemporary 
accounts  and  indirect  testimony.  Something  also  of  the 
value  of  old  ballads,  legends,  and  folklore  as  historical  back- 
ground is  easily  conve}7ed  at  this  stage.  That  Helen  was 
ever  stolen  from  Sparta,  or  Troy  taken  by  the  stratagem 
of  the  horse,  may  be  merely  legendary  ornamentation,  but 
that  does  not  make  the  Iliad  less  valuable  as  a  picture  of  the 
social  and  political  life  of  the  Homeric  age. 

These  suggestions,  carried  out  by  the  teacher  in  a  spirit  of 
sympathetic  cooperation  with  the  student,  cannot  but  give 
him  a  broader  culture  and  a  wider  love  of  his  kind.  Too, 
his  zest  will  have  been  sharpened  for  a  further  pursuit  of  the 
story  of  human  activity  in  a  social,  economic,  and  political 
sense.  Thus  the  college  teacher's  task  will  be  rendered  less 
onerous. 

FIRST  YEAR 

The  first  year  of  high  school  history  should  undoubtedly 
be  devoted  to  a  study  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  history  of 
both  is  rich  in  mythology,  legends,  and  the  biography  of 
heroes,  thus  being  especially  fitted  to  appeal  to  students  of  the 
average  .  first-year  age.    Moreover,  their  developed  civiliza- 
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tions  have  profoundly  influenced  the  political  philosophy  and 
legal  systems  of  advanced  modern  nations. 

SECOND  YEAR 

Medieval  and  modern  history  should  make  up  the  second - 
year  course.  This  gives  the  advantage  of  continuity  with 
the  first  year  and  lays  the  groundwork  for  the  third.  The 
present  day  civilization  of  no  western  European  nation  can  be 
correctly  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  its  middle  age 
beginnings. 

THIRD  YEAR 

In  the  third  year  the  student  who  has  pursued  the  courses 
of  the  two  previous  years  is  ready  to  devote  his  attention  to 
the  historical  development  of  his  own  race  and  should  take  up 
the  story  of  England  at  its  beginning.  By  judicious  guid- 
ance he  could  cover  the  ground  at  least  down  to  the  Ameri- 
can and  French  Revolutions. 

FOURTH  YEAR 

The  fourth  year  naturally  falls  to  American  history.  The 
student's  historical  judgment  is  now  the  more  mature  because 
of  his  advanced  knowledge  of  English  history,  the  basis  of 
our  institutional  life.  This  gives  him  a  special  advantage  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  factors  which  produced  his  own 
great  republic. 

As  general  guides  for  the  courses  named  the  following 
texts  are  suggested: 

First  Year:  Greece  and  Rome. 

West:  Ancient  History  (Allyn  and  Bacon). 

Wolf  son:    Essentials  in   Ancient   History  (American 

Book  Co.). 

Botsford:  Ancient  History  Jor  Beginners  (Macmil- 
lan  Co.). 

Goodspeed:   Histo?y  of  the  Ancient  World  (Scribner). 
Second  Year:  Medieval  and  Modern. 

Myers:  Outlines  of  Medieval  and  Modern  History 
(Ginn  and  Co.). 
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Bourne:  Medieval  and  Modern  History  (Long-mans). 
Adams:  Civilization  During  the  Middle  Ages. 

Third  Year:  England. 

Andrews,  CM.:  History  of  England  (Allyn  and  Bacon) . 
Green,  J.  R. :  A  Short  History  of  the  English  People. 
Tappan:  England fs  Story  (Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co.). 

Fourth  Year:  American  History. 

Hart,  A.  B.:  Essentials  in  American  History  (American 
Book  Co.). 

Adams  and  Trent:  History  of  U.  S.  (Allyn  and  Bacon). 
Fiske:  History  of  United  States  (Houg-ton,  Mifflin 
and  Co.)- 


CIVICS 

CHARLES  LEE  RAPER,  PROFESSOR  OF  ECONOMICS 

Every  man  must  of  necessity  take  some  part  in  the  state  in 
which  he  lives,  however  much  or.  little  be  the  energy  which 
he  puts  forth  in  his  business  life,  and  whatever  be  the  field  of 
his  work.  Civil  relations  always  surround  him  and  are  in 
turn  influenced  by  his  action,  life,  and  character.  He  is  and 
must  always  be  a  citizen  in  his  state,  and  in  this  democratic 
state  of  ours  he  is  always  a  vital  link — one  of  the  individuals 
who  together  make  its  life,  its  strength,  and  its  greatness. 

And  the  value  of  the  part  which  he  plays  in  these  civic  re- 
lations depends  upon  the  intelligence  which  he  possesses,  upon 
the  knowledge  which  he  has  of  the  purposes,  ideals,  forms, 
and  policies  of  the  government  which  his  state  administers. 
For  his  life  to  make  anything  like  a  worthy  contribution  to 
his  government  or  to  receive  any  important  benefits  from  it, 
he  must  understand  its  woakings — its  legislation,  judicial, 
and  executive  functions,  methods,  and  policies.  He  must 
know  himself — his  body,  mind,  and  morals.  He  must  know 
the  conditions  amid  which  he  is  living.  He  must  also  know 
his  state — its  body,  mind,  and  morals.  All  these  things  must 
he  understand  before  his  life  can  bring  to  himself  or  his  com- 
munity anything  like  an  important  contribution.  He  can  no 
longer  think  of  himself  as  an  isolated  individual;  he  must 
recognize  that  he  is  one  individual  citizen  and  worker  among 
many,  all  working  for  their  common  welfare.  To  know  your 
state  and  to  take  a  vital  part  in  its  life,  this  is  to  live  an  unsel- 
fish and  a  useful  life. 

If  this  be  true,  and  we  are  very  sure  of  it,  the  teaching  of 
civics  or  government  in  our  high  schools  is  a  vital  need.  This 
subject  should  of  course  be  taught  in  every  college.  It  should 
especially  be  taught  in  every  high  school,  for  the  great  majori- 
ty of  men  never  go  to  college,  and  this  majority  must  play  a 
vital  part  in  the  government  of  the  state. 
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The  course  in  civics  or  government  should  be  both  vital  and 
practical.  It  should  bring-  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil  some  of 
the  chief  forms,  functions,  and  ideals  of  government,  and  it 
should  bring-  them  with  such  enthusiasm  as  to  inspire  the 
desire  for  efficient  government  on  the  part  of  the  state  and 
loyal  and  intellig-ent  interest  in  this  g-overnment  on  the  part 
of  the  citizen. 

[A  separate  text  on  civil  g-overnment  may  be  used  by  the 
class,  but  the  work  should  be  so  closely  related  to  the  work  in 
American  history  that  each  subject  may  supplement  the  other. 
Excellent  texts  for  high  school  use  are:  Schwinn  and  Ste- 
venson's Civil  Government  (Lippincott),  James  and  Sanford's 
Government  in  State  and  Nation  (Scribner). — Editor.] 


LATIN 


GEORGE  HOWE,    PROFESSOR  OP  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND 
LITERATURE 

The  requirements  for  unconditioned  entrance  in  Latin  are: 

1.  Grammar;    the   declensions,    the    conjugations,  and 

the  more  common  usages  of  the  cases,  the  moods, 
and  the  tenses. 

2.  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  the  first  four  books. 

3.  Cicero,  the  four  orations  against  Catiline. 

4.  Vergil's  Aeneid,  the  first  six  books. 

5.  Prose  Composition. 

The  whole  of  this  cannot  be  well  done  in  less  than  four 
years  with  four  or  five  hours  of  recitation  each  week.  The 
crowding  of  so  much  reading  into  a  shorter  space  of  time 
usually  results  in  a  neglect  of  practice  in  applying  the  prin- 
ciples of  grammar  and  in  inaccuracy  of  translation.  It  is 
even  better  to  leave  out  one  whole  requirement,  to  be  made  up 
by  the  student  later,  than  to  force  into  too  short  a  time  a 
quantity  of  work  which  must  be  hurriedly  and  carelessly  done. 
And  if  crowding  must  be  resorted  to,  let  it  be  in  the  last  year's 
work  and  not  at  the  cost  of  the  drill  in  grammar. 

The  order  of  the  courses  is  naturally  the  progressive  one 
laid  down  in  the  order  of  requirements  stated  above.  The 
introduction  to  the  language  must  begin  with  a  study  of 
forms.  Emphasis  should  first  be  given  the  necessity  of  an 
exact  and  facile  knowledge  of  the  declensions  and  the  conju- 
gations. The  student  may  not  hope  ever  to  read  the  lan- 
guage with  ease  and  quickness  of  understanding  until  he  has 
thoroughly  mastered  the  forms  and  the  various  meanings 
which  these  forms  may  have.  When  he  comes  to  the  later 
study  of  syntax,  he  is  wholly  bewildered  unless  he  can  recog- 
nize at  once  the  form  to  which  the  principle  under  discussion 
has  application.  As  soon  as  the  word  is  before  the  eye,  the 
mind  should  know  the  case,  the  tense,  the  mood.  And 
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exactness  as  well  as  quickness  should  be  the  aim.  Too  often, 
in  giving  instructions  in  forms,  the  teacher  fails  to  clear  up 
the  confusion  which  naturally  arises  in  the  beginner's  mind 
from  the  resemblance  different  forms  have  to  each  other. 
Thus  the  first  person  singular  active  of  some  verb  is  often  mis- 
taken, absurd  though  it  may  seem,  for  the  accusative  case  of 
some  noun;  and  because  no  one  ever  comments  for  the  student 
on  the  likeness  and  at  the  same  time  on  the  difference,  because 
no  one  ever  warns  him  of  the  double  and  even  triple  possibility 
of  certain  endings,  he  continues  in  the  state  of  confusion  long 
after  he  has  begun  to  read  the  most  complicated  Latin. 

Syntax 

Syntax  is  most  profitably  begun  as  soon  as  the  study  of 
declensions  begins.  It  is  first  taught  by  explaining  the  more 
usual  meanings  of  the  several  cases,  by  making  clear  the  sig- 
nificance of  case-endings,  by  illustrating  in  simplest  terms  the 
Latin  method  of  showing  the  relation*  between  words  by 
means  of  the  tags  attached  to  the  end  of  them,  in  contrast  to 
the  English  method  of  an  uninflected  language  of  using  prepo- 
sitions and  word  order.  If  this  difference  is  early  pointed  out, 
the  puzzling  matter  of  Latin  word  order  also  will  at  once 
receive  a  reasonable  explanation.  This  same  method  should 
be  pursued  in  the  study  of  verbs:  let  the  beginnings  of  syntax 
go  hand  in  hand  with  the  learning  of  forms,  and  point  out  at 
every  stage  how  the  Latin  differs  from  the  English.  The 
syntax  should  then  advance  along  broader  lines,  but  should 
never  be  given  exclusive  attention  until  the  forms  are 
thoroughly  and  exactly  known.  And  in  teaching  the  princi- 
ples of  syntax  let  every  point  be  always  well  illustrated.  It  is 
little  help  to  the  student  to  be  told  that  the  direct  object  of  a 
verb  is  in  the  accusative  case  unless  he  can  see  both  in  his  own 
language  and  in  the  Latin  what  is  meant  by  a  direct  object. 
And  that  can  be  shown  only  by  repeated  illustration.  The 
old-fashioned  method  of  learning  rules  by  heart  was  effective  ■ 
only  when  the  rules  were  thoroughly  understood,  and  if  a 
principle  be  thoroughly  understood,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
superfluous  to  require  the  memorizing  of  the  rule. 
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Prose  Composition 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  writing-  of  exercises  in  prose 
composition  has  been  found  to  be  the  surest,  the  most  exact, 
and  the  quickest  means  of  teaching-  forms  and  syntax.  It 
illustrates  constantly  and  repeatedly  the  principles  explained. 
It  should  beg-in  at  the  earliest  possible  moment —  as  soon  as 
the  forms  and  the  elements  of  syntax  have  been  learned —  and 
should  be  continued  throug-hout  the  entire  four  years.  It  is 
put  last  in  the  list  above  because,  while  it  is  naturally  taught 
along-  with  grammar,  it  should  also  be  insisted  upon  while 
the  reading-  of  Caesar,  Cicero,  and  Vergil  is  being  done,  and 
should  be  the  last  thing-  completed.  The  exercises  given  in 
the  usual  beginner's  books  in  connection  with  lessons  in  forms 
and  syntax  answer  every  requirement  at  first,  but  later  it  is 
wise  to  have  an  exercise  book  devoted  exclusively  to  compo- 
sition. When  the  reading-  of  required  authors  is  well  under 
way,  it  is  particularly  helpful  both  for  the  reading-  and  for  the 
study  of  grammsr  to  make  one's  own  exercises  from  the  vocab- 
ulary and  the  principles  of  syntax  illustrated  in  the  passag-e 
assigned  for  the  day's  translation. 

Pronunciation 

Correct  habits  of  pronunciation  should  be  secured  with  the 
beginner.  If  the  proper  sounds  are  used  in  learning-  the  para- 
digms, if  the  accent  be  rightly  placed  at  this  time,  the  habit 
will  be  followed.  And  differences  in  quantity  should  also  be 
observed.  The  long-  vowels  are  not  the  same  as  the  short; 
they  are  different  letters.  Hence  the  teacher  should  insist 
that  twice  as  much  time  be  taken  for  the  long-  as  for  the 
short.  In  reading-  the  hexameter  verse  also,  there  can  be  no 
success  unless  the  difference  between  long-  and  short  is  care- 
fully observed.  The  Roman  method  of  pronunciation  should 
always  be  used. 

Transalation 

As  soon  as  the  preliminary  study  in  grammar  and  compo- 
sition is  completed,  Caesar  should  be  beg-un.  The  interme- 
diate books  intended  as  introductions  to  Caesar  are  no  long-er 
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held  to  be  as  advisable  as  the  immediate  plunge  into  Caesar 
itself,  especially  since  the  beginner's  books  have  begun  to  be 
supplied  with  such  excellent  reading-  lessons  preparatory  to 
Caesar.  The  main  essential  in  reading-  is  absolute  accuracy  of 
translation,  but  yet  the  sort  of  accuracy  that  finds  the  exact 
equivalent  in  the  English  idiom,  not  the  slavish  rendering  of 
words  in  hap-hazard  arrang-ement.  The  one  sort  is  instruction 
in  forms,  syntax,  sequence  of  thoug-ht,  structure  and  beauty 
of  language,  vocabulary,  and  art  of  translation;  the  other  is 
instruction  in  nothing-.  If  the  grammar  has  been  previously 
well  learned,  the  main  difficulty  on  taking-  up  Caesar  is  in 
understanding-  the  word  order.  The  Latin  is  more  elastic 
than  the  English  and  admits  of  greater  variety  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  elements  of  the  sentence.  Hence  all  successful 
reading-  must  be  done  first  in  the  order  of  the  original.  In  no 
other  way  can  it  become  facile.  Let  the  student  understand 
the  sentence  as  it  stands,  reading-  it  by  its  thought  units  and 
without  transposition  or  any  disarrangement  of  the  order. 
When  all  the  thoughts  are  thus  understood,  they  may  then  be 
restated  in  simple  English.  This  method  is  successfully 
taught  by  reading  aloud  easy  sentences,  presenting  but  one 
thought  at  a  time  and  allowing  the  student  to  see  the  mean- 
ing- in  the  order  of  the  original.  And  if  all  the  thoug-ht  is 
clear  to  him  without  the  necessity  of  translation,  the  method 
is  most  highly  successful. 

Sight-Reading 

Very  important  in  connection  with  the  reading-  of  con- 
tinuous narrative  is  practice  in  reading  at  sight.  Constant 
exercise  should  be  given  this.  A  short  passag-e  with  every 
recitation  is  not  impossible.  Sig-ht  reading-  books  arranged 
for  the  purpose  are  to  be  recommended,  or  at  the  end  of  each 
hour  the  translation  at  sig-ht  of  the  passage  assig-ned  for  the 
next  day's  preparation.  By  this  method  the  student  is  given 
greater  facility  in  recognizing  the  forms,  the  syntax  of  words, 
and  finally  the  meaning  of  the  sentence.  The  student  should 
also  be  taught  to  detect  the  meaning  of  a  word  from  its  posi- 
tion in  the  sentence,  from  association  of  similarity  to  an 
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English  derivative.  This  will  aid  the  student  to  master  the 
small  vocabulary  necessary  to  easy  reading. 

In  the  same  way  the  translation  should  be  continued  through 
Cicero  and  Vergil,  the  scope  of  the  daily  tasks  ever  broaden- 
ing, the  attentton  directed  more  and  more  to  the  beauties  of 
content  and  of  expression  which  do  not  lie  on  the  surface 
only,  and  to  the  general  charms  of  style.  In  connection  with 
Vergil  should  be  begun  a  study  of  prosody,  particularly  of 
hexameter  verse. 

Roman  Life 

Finally  the  study  of  Latin  should  always  be  associated  with 
the  lives  of  the  people  who  spoke  it.  Emphasis  should  be 
given  to  history,  geography,  manners,  and,  customs,  and  in 
general,  the  great  contributions  made  by  Rome  to  civilization. 


GREEK 


W.  S.  BERNARD,  ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF  GREEK 

Suggestions  to  Teachers 

If  any  one  of  the  introductory  books  suggested  is  used, 
it  would  be  pleasant  for  both  teacher  and  class  to  vary  the 
work  with  selections  from  Moss's  First  Greek  Reader.  The 
stories  are  graded  and  can  be  read  by  the  class  with  ease  after 
the  first  week.  But  it  may  be  helpful  to  commend  a  method 
of  teaching  Beginner's  Greek  that  has  been  employed  in  the 
State  University  for  the  last  three  years  and  proved  to  be 
superior  to  any  other  by  actual  results  obtained.  "It  is  the 
use  of  the  grammar  from  the  very  beginning  and  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  Moss's  hirst  Greek  Reader."  The  method  is 
inductive  but  has  decided  advantages  over  the  inductive 
methods  employed  in  such  books  as  Harper  and  Castle's.  In 
the  first  place,  the  text  is  not  that  of  a  highly  polished  clas- 
sic author,  containing  a  world  of  thought  and  custom  unfam- 
iliar to  the  beginner  and  bristling  with  grammatical  and 
other  difficulties  that  recur  with  disheartening  frequenc}T. 
On  the  contrary,  the  text  begins  with  simple  stories,  so 
graded  as  to  parallel  the  gradual  development  of  forms,  from 
the  First  Declension  and  Present  Indicative  Active  of  the 
verb  onward,  and  of  syntax,  from  the  simplest  Greek  sen- 
tence in  English  word  order  onward  to  the  more  complex. 
In  the  second  place,  this  method  does  not  pile  up  a  mass  of 
undigested  material,  but  admits  the  principle  of  elimination. 
The  daily  question  with  the  teacher  is  not  how  much  gram- 
mar can  the  class  stagger  under,  but  how  little  is  necessary 
to  understand  the  text  to  be  read.  The  results  gained  are  a 
much  more  rapid  acquisition  of  vocabulary,  facility  in  read- 
ing far  beyond  dependence  on  grammar,  and  increase  in 
interest  and  pleasure.  The  details  of  the  method  are  clearly 
set  forth  in  a  little  pamphlet,  The  Best  Way  to  Teach  Greek 
Beginners  (Allyn  and  Bacon)  by  Professor  Addison  Hogue. 
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The  references  in  Moss's  Reader  are  to  the  Grammars  of 
Goodwin  and  Hadley-Allen,  but  Babbitt's  is  recommended  as 
the  most  useful  in  the  first  three  years  of  Greek  by  reason  of 
its  clearness  of  statement,  simplicity  of  arrang-ement,  and 
omission  of  much  detail  needed  only  in  more  advanced  read- 
ing-. 

Between  the  editions  of  the  Anabasis  there  is  little  to 
choose,  yet  those  editions  are  deprecated  which  in  the  vocab- 
ulary refer  specific  meanings  of  words  to  specific  sentences  in 
the  text,  as  this  practice  forestalls  independence  of  thought 
on  the  part  of  the  student. 

Prose  Composition 

It  is  of  the  best  experience  that  composition  should  accom- 
pany and  imitate  the  text  read;  but  as  no  composition  book 
has  yet  been  written  flexible  enough  to  parallel  the  daily 
reading  of  any  text,  it  is  suggested  that  the  teacher  prepare 
each  day  English  sentences  from  either  the  preceding-  or  the 
advance  lesson  for  written  exercises.  Jf  the  sentences  are 
from  the  preceding-  lesson,  the  memory  will  be  practiced  and 
the  review  made  more  thorough;  if  from  the  advance,  the 
attention  will  be  more  acutely  directed  to  forms  and  idioms 
in  the  lesson  in  hand.  Either  method  gives  practice  to  the 
hand  and  eye. 

Pronunciation 

But  the  organs  of  speech  are  another  channel  of  acquisi- 
tion, and  of  the  greatest  importance  from  the  very  beginning- 
is  accurate  and  facile  pronunciation.  Uncertainty  in  pro- 
nunciation is  deadly  to  progress,  especially  in  the  building  up 
of  a  vocabulary.  A  word  pronounced  on  different  occasions 
different  ways  is  just  so  many  different  words  and  hence  never 
acquired.  It  is  best  to  adhere  to  the  system  in  the  text  book 
used.  Long  and  short  vowels  should  be  carefully  discrimi- 
nated and  the  stress  placed  always  on  the  accented  syllable. 
This  is  probably  not  what  accent  meant  to  the  ancient 
Greek,  but  is  the  best  we  can  do  at  present.  Besides  insist- 
ing upon  the  accurate  pronunciation  of  the  forms  in  the 
grammar,  the  teacher  should  read  aloud  every  lesson,  and 
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then  require  the  class  to  read  aloud,  individually  and  in  con- 
cert, with  proper  emphasis,  which  is  possible  only  after  the 
sense  is  thoroughly  mastered. 

Forms 

A  word  about  forms.  There  is  no  easy  road  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  forms;  it  is  a  matter  of  memorizing-.  Drudging 
(and  if  a  teacher  is  not  capable  of  this  he  had  better  teach 
something  else)  and  patience,  infinite  patience,  and  drill 
again  and  again.  Yet  so  logical  is  Greek  in  the  formation 
of  its  noun-  and  verb-forms,  that  when  the  student  has  under- 
stood the  composition  of  the  form  by  analysis,  he  applies 
himself  with  far  more  avidity  than  when  required  only  to 
chant  a  paradigm.  For  example,  the  elements  of  the  verbal 
forms,  theme,  tense  suffix,  mood  suffix,  personal  endings, 
augment,  reduplication,  etc.,  and  the  relation  of  these  to  each 
other,  should  be  mastered  thoroughly;  then  the  student 
should  practice  orally  the  building  at  random  of  the  tenses 
of  the  moods  and  participle  on  themes  dictated  by  the 
teacher.  He  will  quickly  become  independent  of  paradig-rns, 
and  it  follows  that  recognition  of  forms  in  the  text  will  be 
instantaneous. 

Syntax 

As  for  syntax,  much  of  it  will  take  care  of  itself  during  the 
first  year,  by  reason  of  the  student's  knowledge  of  Latin,  his 
daily  written  exercises,  and  his  common  sense.  With  the 
reading  of  the  Anabasis  the  study  of  syntax  may  become  more 
systematic;  but  even  then  it  were  best  not  to  vex  the  student 
with  queer  or  uncommon  uses. 

A  Working-  Vocabulary 

Of  far  more  importance  in  the  first  two  years,  and  perhaps 
the  chief  difficulty  of  Greek,  is  the  acquisition  of  a  working 
vocabulary.  Rational  methods  should  lighten  the  task.  A 
small  number  of  the  more  usual  words  should  be  memorized 
each  day  and  constantly  reviewed.  Association  with  cog- 
nates and  derivatives,  especially  in  Latin  and  English,  is 
and  aid  to  memory.    In  this  connection  the  word  lists  in  Har- 
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per  and  Wallace's  Anabasis  (Am.  Book  Co.)  are  useful. 
Excellent  results  will  be  had  from  the  study  of  groups  of 
words  built  on  the  same  root,  with  instruction  by  the  teacher 
on  word  formation.  Such  groups  may  be  found  in  the  vocab- 
ulary to  Goodwin  and  White's  Anabasis  (Ginn  and  Co.). 

Translation 

Translation  is  a  fine  art.  "Perfect  translation  is  render- 
ing the  thought  of  one  languag-e  into  another,  without  loss, 
without  addition,  in  a  style  reproducing-  the  characteristics  of 
the  original."  In  the  the  second  place,  translation  affords 
better  training-  in  English  expression  than  can  be  obtained 
from  orig-inal  composition;  for  in  translating  the  student  may 
not  avoid  finding-  expression  for  every  different  and  subtle 
idea  of  the  author.  Notwithstanding-  these  splendid  possibil- 
ities, translation  is  perhaps  the  most  neg-lected  phase  of  teach- 
ing- the  ancient  lang-uages.  There  is  a  real  difficulty  to  be 
met.  Beyond  question,  the  beginner  should  learn  to  read 
Greek  in  the  order  of  the  written  words;  and  that  means  for 
him  translation  in  thought  at  least.  Hence,  without  care 
ful  instruction,  phrases  barbarous  to  the  English  idiom 
are  apt  to  become  fixed  in  his  mind,  and  he  is  not  to  be 
censured  when  he  reproduces  them  orally.  The  mistake  lies 
in  the  failure  to  recognize  the  unit  of  translation.  It  should 
be  the  phrase,  not  the  word.  The  careful  instructor  will 
never  permit  his  pupil  to  render  the  Greek  into  "to  him  a 
house  there  is,"  or  "he  happened  being  present."  "He  said 
himself  to  be  about  to  go"  is  not  a  translation,  even  literal, 
because  it  is  not  English.  The  skilful  translator's  eye  must 
learn  to  travel  considerably  ahead  of  his  thought.  Each 
Greek  idiom  should  be  analyzed,  of  course,  but  for  purposes 
of  translation  treated  as  a  piece  of  machinery,  having  a  cor- 
responding piece  of  machinery  in  English,  of  different  struc- 
ture, but  doing  the  same  work.  Oral  translation  by  the 
teacher,  written  translation  by  the  pupil,  the  review  lesson, 
will  prove  helpful  in  correcting  "translation  lingo."  The 
writer  has  often  found  that,  to  require  the  pupil  to  close  his 
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book  and  state  the  content  of  the  passage  or  sentence  in  his 
own  words,  will  yield  a  creditable  translation. 

The  Teacher 

After  all,  to  the  teacher  whose  heart  is  in  it,  and  to  the 
pupil  under  such  a  teacher,  there  are  no  serious  difficulties — 
only  such  as  make  Greek  perhaps  the  most  useful  of  instru- 
ments for  mental  training  in  certain  years  of  high  school  and 
college  work.  Sympathy,  enthusiasm,  snap,  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  will  tide  the  class  over  many  a  period  of  drudgery 
and  bring  it  back  at  the  next  period  in  a  spirit  of  unexpected 
earnestness.  Of  all  studies  Greek  is  susceptible  of  the  variety 
of  sidelights.  Let  the  teacher  keep  himself  saturated  with 
information  from  the  rich  stores  of  Greek  history  and  myth- 
ology and  draw  therefrom  for  the  entertainment  of  his  class. 
A  half  hour  thus  lost  may  be  an  hour  gained.  Let  him  talk 
on  Greek  athletics,  and  describe  some  of  the  great  works  of 
Greek  art.  Good  pictures  of  these  can  be  bought  for  a  few 
cents  each,  and  should  be  hung  in  tbe  class  room.  Better 
still,  the  student  will  search  for  these  treasures  himself,  if 
encouraged  and  directed.  If  the  school  has  a  library,  and 
every  high  school  will  eventually,  the  Greek  teacher  should 
insist  on  the  purchase  of  such  books  as  are  both  of  general 
interest  as  well  as  special  usefulness  to  his  class — such  books 
as  Botsford's  History  of  Greece  (Macmillan,  $1.10),  or  Bury's 
(Macmillan,  $1.90);  Cappe's  Homer  to  Theocritus  (Scribner, 
$1.50);  Tarbell's  History  of  Greek  Art  ( Macmillan  $1,00) ; 
Gulick's  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greek  (Appleton,  $1.00);  Man- 
ual of  Mythology;  Harper's  Dictionary  of  Classical  Literature 
and  Antiquities  (Harper,  $6.00). 

Educational  Value  of  Greek  in  the  High  Schools 

The  editor  of  the  High  School  Bulletin,  in  his  request  for 
the  chapter  on  Greek,  suggested  this  paragraph  in  words 
almost  exactly  those  of  the  title-line.  Frankly,  back  of  the 
suggestion  is  the  fact  that  for  a  number  of  years  there  has 
waged  a  fierce  controversy  as  to  the  value  of  Greek  in  our 
educational  system.    As  the  result  of  this  controversy,  the 
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status  of  Greek  at  the  present  time  is  uncertain.  Whereas 
in  times  past  it  was  included  in  the  curriculum  of  almost 
every  college  and  high  school  as  an  absolute  requirement  for 
a  liberal  course  of  study,  at.  present  it  is  an  "elective,"  a  mere 
matter  of  choice  on  the  part  of  the  student  whether  he 
include  it  in  his  course  of  studies.  Hence  most  of  the  hig-h 
sehools  have  ignored  it  completely,  and  many  of  the  private 
schools  have  dropped  it  entirely.  It  is  but  fair,  however,  to 
state  that  this  tendenc}r  is  due  to  an  utilitarian  theory  of  edu- 
cation, the  theory  that  no  study  is  worth  while  if  it  cannot  be 
turned  at  once  into  practical  every  day  usefulness,  as  arith- 
metic, the  sciences,  and  perhaps  the  modern  languages.  Now 
this  is  too  large  a  question  to  discuss  in  this  space,  since  it 
involves  the  whole  theory  of  education.  Yet  a  reaction  has 
begun  as  the  request  for  the  paragraph  bears  some  small  evi- 
dence. It  may  not  be  amiss  to  call  attention  to  a  few  wise 
considerations  which  have  influenced  our  educators  to  encour- 
age the  study  of  Greek  in  the  University  and  high  schools  of 
our  State.    Greek,  then,  has  a  twofold  educational  value: 

I.  For  General  Culture. 

II.  For  Mental  Training. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  almost  self  evident  that  if  Greek 
is  offered  as  a  course  of  study  in  the  State  University,  the 
head  of  the  public  school  system,  it  should  be  offered  also  in 
the  public  high  schools;  for,  like  any  other  language,  its 
rudiments  are  far  more  readily  acquired  and  more  easily 
retained  in  earlier  years;  but  unlike  modern  languages  which 
can  be  picked  up  quickly  by  ear,  it  requires  time  and  applica- 
tion. Furthermore  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  study  of  Greek 
is  a  knowledge  of  the  character  and  thought  of  the  Greeks 
and  their  contributions  to  our  civilization.  They  have  made 
much  possible  for  us  in  the  progress  of  life.  The  beginnings 
of  most  of  our  sciences,  physics,  medicine,  zoology,  sociology, 
politics,  pedagogy,  astronomy;  mathematics,  ethics,  logic; 
the  statement  of  every  problem  of  our  philosophy  and  often  its 
final  expression;  the  masterpieces  and  models  of  literature; 
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the  conception,  crystalized  for  all  time,  of  the  world's  ideal 
of  beauty — these  are  some  of  the  undisputed  contributions  of 
Greek  thought  to  our  civilization.  Now,  the  only  key  that 
will  completely  unlock  the  treasure  house  of  culture  is  a 
reading-  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language.  So,  then,  when 
a  student  enters  college,  desirous  of  this  culture,  he  should 
have  had  at  least  some  practice  beforehand  in  turning  this 
key.  He  has  this  right  as  well  as  the  student  of  Latin, 
mathematics,  German,  or  physics. 

But  is  this  culture  so  called  worth  the  time  and  effort? 
Yes,  if  a  student  or  his  parents  want  it,  especially  on  the 
elective  theory  of  education,  which  prevails.  But  is  it  prac- 
tical? Scientists  like  Huxley  and  Agassiz,  statesmen  like 
Gladstone,  teachers  of  English  like  Palgrave  and  Moulton,  a 
conclave  of  the  lawyers  at  Ann  Arbor,  Cecil  Rhodes,  the 
empire  builder,  the  vast  army  of  clergymen,  authors  like 
Lowell  and  Charles  Francis  Adams — all  have  found  this  Greek 
culture  practically  valuable  in  life's  daily  work. 

Some  years  ago  in  answer  to  popular  demand  the  Prussian 
governmeut  established  by  the  side  of  the  old  classical 
schools,  called  Gymnasia,  scientific  training  schools,  roughly 
corresponding  to  our  A.  and  M.  colleges.  These  new  schools 
required  no  Greek  or  Latin.  After  a  sufficient  number  of 
years  a  commission  was  appointed  to  examine  into  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  new  schools.  The  report  contained  in  sub- 
stance this  startling  fact:  that  of  average  students  from  the 
two  schools  entering  the  universities  side  by  side,  the  clas- 
sically trained  student  outstripped  his  technically  trained 
comrade  in  application  and  accomplishment,  even  in  the  pur- 
suit of  scientific  research,  and  though  handicapped  with  the 
lack  of  previous  scientific  training.  In  this  connection  also 
a  quotation  from  the  report  of  the  Dean  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  for  1907:  "It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that 
31  of  the  47  Bachelors  of  Arts  [class  of  1907]  were  from  the 
course  known  as  group  1  [requiring  Greek  and  Latin]  . 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  course  laid  down  for  group  1  is 
more  popular.  The  number  of  students  who  begin  that 
course  as  freshmen  is  much  smaller,  but  they  are  more  likely 
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to  remain  four  years  for  graduation.  And  of  the  twelve  stu- 
dents whose  scholarship  at  the  end  of  the  Junior  year  entitle 
them  to  membership  in  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  ten  are  in  that 
course."  The  inference  is  that  Greek  has  a  value  in  giving 
not  only  versatility  and  scholarship  but  also  staying  power. 
And  herein  lies  its  value. 

II.  For  Mental  Training.  The  old  idea  that  the  school  and 
college  are  places  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  in  the 
form  of  facts,  is  giving  place  to  the  better  conception  that 
their  primary  function  is  the  function  of  character  mental  and 
moral.  Habits  of  accurate  thought,  persistent  effort,  the  disci- 
pline of  doing  faithfully  the  most  irksome  task;  the  cultiva- 
tion of  sound  judgment,  liberality  of  view;  the  cultivation  of 
the  faculties  of  imagination,  reason,  and  observation — these 
are  the  residuum  that  survives  the  ten  or  twelve  years  of 
scholastic  training.  These  qualities,  just  as  the  brightest 
electric  light,  are  not  obtained  unless  the  current  of  effort  is 
passed  through  a  medium  of  great  resistence.  Nothing  easy 
is  worth  while.  That  Greek  is  the  best  instrument  for  such 
training  is  the  concensus  of  opinion  of  classical  pedagogy, 
but  the  writer  prefers  to  refer  the  question  to  the  student 
himself.  It  has  been  his  custom  to  take  his  second  year 
classes  into  his  confidence,  and  ask  for  honest  answers  to 
certain  questions.  The  answers  are  written,  and  the  papers 
for  obvious  reasons  unsigned.  Questions:  1.  "Why  did  you 
begin  the  study  of  Greek?"  2.  "Do  you  like  or  dislike  Greek? 
Your  reasons."  3,  "Your  chief  difficulty?"  4.  "Suggestions  to 
your  instructor  as  to  methods  of  teaching?"  I  give  the  ans- 
wers of  the  Greek  1  class,  numbering  fifty-two,  of  1908,  as 
typical.  The  answer  to  the  first  question  was  almost  unani- 
mously that  parents,  or  teacher,  or  college  friend  had  advised 
it.  In  answer  to  the  second,  four  "disliked"  Greek  "because 
they  had  no  aptitude  for  languages."  Of  the  forty-eight,  I 
give  the  types:  "Because  it  is  hard,"  "It  makes  me  work 
like  mathematics,"  "I  see  it  is  the  best  training,"  "It  appeals 
to  me  somehow,"  "There's  more  to  it,"  "The  Greeks  had 
more  beautiful  ideas  than  most  people,"  I  don't  think  a  man's 
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education  is  complete  until  he  has  read  Homer  in  the  origi- 
nal,"  "I  like  its  simplicity  and  beauty,"  "I  can  see  what  a 
Greek  writer  says  or  means,"  "It  helps  me  to  understand 
English,"  "It  increases  my  vocabulary."  With  a  few  excep- 
tions the  answers  to  the  third  and  fourth  questions  were  to 
the  same  purport,  and  much  to  my  surpise:  3.  "Lack  of  prep- 
aration," 4.  "Drill  us  more  on  forms  and  syntax."  Is  Greek 
dead  or  dying?  Not  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
The  full  significance  of  the  answers  quoted  is  left  to  the 
thoughtful,  except  in  so  far  as  they  answer  on  the  part  of 
the  student  himself  the  query  of  this  paragraph,  "Is  Greek 
Good  Mental  Training."  He  testifies:  It  is  hard  and  there- 
fore good  discipline;  it  is  interesting;  it  contains  the  beauti- 
ful; it  is  necessary  to  a  rounded  education;  it  has  the  quality 
of  simplicity;  it  is  good  training  in  English.  Though  crude 
of  statement,  these  observations,  Matthew  Arnold  could 
hardly  have  characterized  the  language  better.  As  for  the 
educational  value  of  Greek  in  the  high  schools,  he  will  not 
be  a  wise  superintendent  who  ignores  this  evidence;  nor  will 
he  be  a  faithful  teacher  who  ignores  the  strictures  in  the 
answers  to  questions  three  and  four. 

Course  in  Greek 

First  Year. 

Beginner's  Greek  (5  periods  per  week). 

Texts  suggested: 
White's  First  Greek  Book  (Ginn  and  Co.). 
Benner  and  Smyth's  Beginner's  Greek  (Am.  Book  Co.). 
Ball's  The  Ele?nents  of  Greek  (Macmillan);  or 
Moss's  First  Greek  Reader  (Allyn  and  Bacon)  with 
Babbitt's  Greek  Grammar  (Am.  Book  Co.). 

Second  Year. 

Anabasis,  4  books,  Grammar,  Composition. 
Texts  suggested: 

Goodwin  and  White's  Anabasis  (Ginn  and  Co.). 

Kelsey  and  Leno's  Anabasis  (Allyn  and  Bacon). 
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C.  F.  Smith's  Anabasis  (D.  Appleton  and  Co.). 
Babbitt's  Greek  Grammar  (Am.  Book  Co.). 
Hadley-Allen's  Greek  Grammar  (Am.  Book  Co.). 
Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar  (Ginn  and  Co.). 
Bonner's  Greek  Composition  (Scott  Foresman  and  Co. 
or  see  above  under  Suggestions  to  Teachers. 


GERMAN 


W.  D.  TOY,    PROFESSOR  OF  THE  GERMANIC  LANGUAGES  AND 
LITERATURES 

The  purpose  of  the  high  school  course  in  German  is  to  lay 
a  good  foundation  for  the  accurate  translation  of  the  lan- 
guage into  English.  With  this  beginning-  the  pupils  will  be 
able  to  pursue  the  study  with  profit  after  leaving-  the  high 
school,  or  they  may  continue  to  stud}7  German  there,  as  soon 
as  it  is  possible  for  the  high  schools  to  provide  further 
instruction.  The  successful  completion  of  the  two  years' 
course  outlined  below  will  enable  the  pupil  to  satisfy  the  col- 
lege entrance  requirement  without  condition.  Good  results 
cannot  be  obtained  by  shortening  the  period  to  one  year. 

The  end  in  view  is  the  ability  to  translate  accurately,  but 
this  end  cannot  be  attained  without  good  training  in  regard 
to  the  mutual  relations  of  the  elements  of  the  sentence 
employed  by  language  to  express  thought.  The  elements  of 
the  sentence  are  the  various  parts  of  speech.  The  mutual 
relations  of  these  elements  are  expressed  by  grammatical 
forms.  German  is  rich  enough  in  inflections  to  present  a 
clear  picture  of  syntactical  relations.  It  is  therefore  the  duty 
of  the  teacher  of  German  to  give  his  pupils  the  instruction  in 
clear  thinking  which  is  to  be  had  from  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guage. This  analytical  study  need  not  be  burdensome,  but 
especially  in  German  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  struc- 
ture of  the  sentence  is  indispensable  for  correct  translation. 

All  grammatical  terms  should  be  explained  and  practiced, 
until  they  acquire  a  real  meaning  in  the  pupil's  mind.  With 
each  grammatical  form  should  be  connected  a  definite  mean- 
ing, and  these  forms  should  be  illustrated  in  sentences  until 
the  proper  usage  becomes  instinctive. 

It  is  well  to  begin  the  study  of  the  verb  early  in  the  course, 
taking  first  the  indicative  tenses  of  haben,  sein,  and  zverden; 
then  the  whole  of  the  weak  verb,  except  the  subjunctive  mode. 
The  class  will  then  be  ready  to  learn  a  few  common  strong 
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verbs,  and  from  this  time  on  the  principal  parts  of  strong-  verbs 
should  be  rehearsed  in  connection  with  the  reading-.  The 
simpler  uses  of  the  subjunctive  may  then  be  learned  along 
with  the  forms.  Regular  translation  in  a  reading-  book  may- 
be begun  as  soon  as  the  weak  verb  is  learned. 

Pronunciation 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  practical  drill  in  pronunciation 
has  been  g-iven  at  the  beginning  of  the  course.  The  teacher 
should  take  every  possible  means  of  making  his  own  pronun- 
ciation pure,  for  his  will  be  the  standard  of  the  class.  Des- 
criptions of  the  German  sounds  are  found  in  the  grammars, 
especially  in  Thomas'  Practical  German  Grammar;  but  the 
teacher  himself  ought  to  be  trained  by  a  competent  authority. 
Great  help  may  be  obtained  by  conversation  with  educated 
Germans.  From  the  beginning  the  pupils  should  be 
encouraged  to  read  German  sentences  fluently.  The  pro- 
nunciation of  German  is  regular  and  consistent. 

Translation 

As  soon  as  regular  translation  is  taken  up,  the  grammar 
lesson  may  be  made  shorter;  but  it  is  best  to  have  both  trans- 
lation and  grammar  at  each  lesson  and  the  grammar  should  be 
illustrated  by  the  reading.  The  translation  should  be  exact 
and  idiomatic.  Teachers  are  advised  to  let  the  pupils  read 
the  whole  sentence  in  German  and  thus  take  the  thought  in 
the  original.  A  good  exercise  is  to  make  in  English  a  slight 
variation  from  a  German  sentence  and  let  the  pupil  turn  it 
into  German. 

Oral  Practice 

Throughout  the  course  it  is  important  to  have  daily  oral 
practice.  The  forms  of  the  language  may  be  learned  in  this 
way  more  intelligently  than  by  the  recitation  of  paradigms. 
For  these  oral  exercises  the  teacher  may  find  material  in  the 
German  sentences  given  in  the  grammar,  if  he  is  not  pre- 
pared to  attempt  regular  conversation.  Thomas'  grammar 
contains  excellent  conversational  material  and  may  be  used  to 
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advantag-e  by  the  teacher  even  if  the  class  is  studying-  another 
book. 

Grammar  and  Reading 

In  determining-  the  amount  of  grammar  and  reading-  to  be 
accomplished  in  each  of  the  two  years,  teachers  may  be  gov- 
erned by  the  ag-e  of  the  pupils.  It  is  better  to  do  thorough 
work  than  to  cover  a  larg-e  amount  carelessly.  A  sug-g-estion 
is  given  below  of  how  the  material  may  be  distributed.  By 
the  end  of  the  second  year  the  class  should  have  mastered 
what  is  usually  contained  in  the  grammar  exclusive  of  the 
theoretical  study  of  the  syntax;  and  they  should  be  able  to 
translate  without  much  difficulty  simple  German  prose  and  to 
turn  easy  English  sentences  into  German.  The  exercises 
given  in  the  grammar  should  be  carefully  written,  corrected 
and  reviewed. 

The  number  of  recitations  per  week  should  be  five,  thus 
allowing-  time  for  short  lessons,  frequent  reviews,  oral  exer- 
cises, and  dictation. 

First  Year 

*Ball's  German  Grammar  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.),  the  first  40 
lessons;  Guerber's  Marchen  und  Erzahlugen,  Part  I,  (D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.). 

Second  Year 

Ball's  German  Grammar,  to  be  completed  with  review  of 
the  work  of  the  first  year.  Moscher's  Willkomen  in  Deutsch- 
land  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.). 


*Thomas'  Grammar  may  be  used  by  the  teacher  as  a  reference  work.  If 
time  allows,  the  class  may  read  with  profit  GlucJc  Auf  (Ginn  &  Co.),  after 
completing  the  Marchen  und  Erzahlungen,  before  taking  up  the  Willkommen 
in  Deutschland. 


FRENCH 

J.  D.  BRUNER,  PROFESSOR  OF  THE  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES  AND 
LITERATURES 

The  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  study  of  French 
is  growing  rapidly.  The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such 
study  are  many  and  various.  In  the  first  place,  its  inherent 
disciplinary  value  makes  it  especially  a  desirable  training  for 
pupils  in  the  secondarj-  schools.  The  mental  discipline 
afforded  by  the  correct  translation  of  French  develops  accu- 
racy of  expression,  precision  of  form,  and  good  habits  of 
thought  and  of  observation.  In  the  second  place,  the  mind  is 
broadened  by  coming  into  intimate  contact  with  the  life  and 
literature  of  a  great  modern  nation,  to  whom  we  owe  a  large 
part  of  what  is  best  in  our  language,  literature,  and  civiliza- 
tion. By  such  study,  furthermore,  our  mental  horizon  is 
extended,  our  sympathies  widened,  our  natures  enlarged,  and 
our  lives  enriched.  In  a  word,  the  study  of  French  disciplines 
the  mind  and  promotes  culture. 

There  should  be  two  years  of  French  in  the  high  schools, 
with  four  or  five  recitations  a  week,  of  not  less  than  forty 
minutes  each. 

FIRST  YEAR 

Grammar 

In  the  first  }7ear  the  grammatical  forms  should  receive  care- 
ful and  persistent  attention.  The  ordinary  forms  and  con- 
structions should  be  slowly  and  thoroughly  mastered,  with 
short  lessons  and  frequent  reviews,  the  grammatical  principles 
being  constantly  applied  to  the  reading  lessons.  The  ability 
to  translate  correctry  will  depend  very  largely  upon  the  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  grammar  such  as  the 
inflection  and  agreement  of  nouns,  pronouns,  adjectives,  and 
verbs,  the  use  of  partitive  articles,  prepositions,  adverbs,  and 
conjunctions,  and  forms  and  uses  of  the  tenses,  and  the  most 
elementary  rules  of  syntax. 
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Reading 

The  reading-  of  easy  French  prose  should  beg-in  very  early, 
not  later  perhaps  than  the  tenth  lesson  in  the  grammar. 
This  reading-  should  always  and  emphatically  illustrate  the 
lessons  in  the  grammar  so  that  the  student  may  early  learn 
that  the  grammar  is  largely  a  means  and  not  and  end,  that  it 
is  to  assist  him  in  his  reading.  In  connection  with  the  read- 
ing lesson  much  attention  should  be  given  to  the  study  and 
discrimination  of  idioms,  the  teacher  insisting  that  the  trans- 
lation shall  be  rendered  in  good,  idiomatic  English.  The 
reading  may  consist  of  graded  readers  or  of  easy  and  interest- 
ing short  stories  and  plays.  A  little  sight-reading  may  be 
allowed,  but  the  teacher  should  guard  against  encouraging 
carelessness  and  mere  guessing. 

Pronunciation 

Correct  pronunciation  should  be  insisted  upon  from  the  first 
lesson.  In  the  early  stages  the  student  should  pronounce  only 
after  the  teacher,  whether  alone  or  in  concert  with  the  class. 
The  teacher  is  recommended  to  employ  the  phonatic  method, 
showing  the  pupil  where  and  how  the  different  sounds  are 
formed,  and  requiring  an  accurate  and  intelligent  imitation. 
In  this  way,  if  the  teacher  is  competent,  a  faulty  pronuncia- 
tion will  be  avoided  and  good  habits  of  enunciation  will  be 
formed.  While  the  teacher  and  the  class  may  give  considei- 
able  attention  to  dictation  exercises  and  to  oral  practice,  lit- 
tle time  should  be  wasted  in  conversation. 

Text-Books 

Fraser  and  Squair's  French  Grammar  (Heath) ,  Effinger  and 
Thieme's  French  Grammar  (Macmillan),  Chardenal's  Co?n- 
■plete  French  Course  (Allyn  and  Bacon),  or  Francois'  Begin- 
ner's French  (American  Book  Co.).  From  100  to  150  pages  of 
reading  from  Super's  (or  some  other)  F?'ench  Reader  (Heath), 
Chateaubriand's  Le  Dernier  Abencer age  (American  Book  Co.), 
an  interesting  short  story,  and  Labiche  et  Martin's  Le  Voyage 
de  M.  Perrichon  (Holt  or  American  Book  Co.),  a  delig'htful 
comedy. 
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SECOND  YEAR 

In  the  second  year  the  grammar  should  be  rapidly  reviewed. 
Some  attention  may  now  be  given  to  the  study  of  modes  and 
tenses,  to  the  irregular  verbs,  and  to  weekly  exercises  in  prose 
composition.  Correct  pronunciation  should  still  be  insisted 
upon.  The  reading  may  now  include  novels,  poems,  and 
dramas.  Many  teachers  would  emphasize  sight-reading, 
though  it  often  leads  to  very  careless  habits  of  translating. 
Some  teachers,  furthermore,  would  introduce  the  student  to 
some  of  the  more  common  elements  of  literary  criticism. 

Text-Books 

About  300  pages  should  be  read  from  such  texts  as  Feuil- 
let's  Le  Roman  cPun Jeune  Homme  Pauvre  (Heath),  Sand's  La 
Mare  au  Diable  (American  Book  Co.),  Merimee's  Colomba 
(American  Book  Co.),  Dumas'  Monte  Christo  (Heath),  Moliere's 
L'Avare,  modern  French  comedies,  and  the  short  stories  of 
Daudet,  Merimee,  and  Maupassant. 


# 


SPANISH 


}.  D.  BRUNER,  PROFESSOR  OF  THE  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES  AND 

LITERATURES 

For  a  discussion  of  benefits,  methods,  purposes,  etc.,  see 
discussion  above  under  French. 

FIRST  YEAR 
Text-Books 

Garner's  Spanish  Grammar  (American  Book  Co.),  Hills 
and  Ford's  Spanish  Grammar  (Heath),  Turrell's  Spanish 
Reader  (American  Book  Co.),  Bransby's  Spanish  Reader 
(Heath),  Johnson's  Cuentos  Modernos  (American  Book  Co.), 
Alarcon's  El  Capitan  Veneno  (American  Book  Co.;  Heath) 

Second  Year 

Galdo's  Dona  Perfecta  (American  Book  Co.),  Galdo's 
Marianela  (Heath;  American  Book  Co.),  Alarcon's  Novelas 
Cortas  Excogidas  (Heath),  Valera's  Pepita  Jimenez  (Heath). 
Ford's  Selections  from  Don  Quijote  (Heath). 


MATHEMATICS 


ARCHIBALD    HENDERSON,  PROFESSOR  OF    PURE  MATHEMATICS 

The  requirements  for*  unconditioned  entrance  in  mathe- 
matics are  as  follows: 

1.  The  whole  of  a  big-h  school  algebra,  including-  quad- 
ratic equations,  binomial  theorem,  and  progressions. 

2.  The  whole  of  plane  g-eometry. 

3.  The  whole  of  solid  geometry. 

The  preparation  in  mathematics  in  the  hig-h  schools  for  the 
University  should  cover  a  period  of  four  years,  taking  five  (5) 
forty-five  minute  periods  each  week.  Needless  to  say,  the 
issue  is  one,  not  simply  of  time  consumed,  but  primarily  of 
the  thoroug-hness  of  the  instruction  and  the  enthusiasm  and 
intellectual  fertility  of  the  teacher.  From  the  outset,  the  stu- 
dent should  daily,  nay  hourly,  be  instructed  in  the  value  of 
all  mathematical  study,  from  the  scientific  no  less  than  from 
the  utilitarian  standpoint.  The  mere  data  of  mathematics 
are  of  immense  importance;  for  a  world  unbuttressed  on  the 
mechanical  and  material  sides  by  the  laboriously  constructed 
mathematical  bases  of  the  centuries  is  inconceivable.  The 
sky-scraper,  the  subway,  the  submarine  cable,  the  bridge,  and 
a  thousand  other  witnesses  of  enlightened  civilization  testify 
to  the  quintessential  importance  of  mathematical  knowledge. 
It  is  perhaps  an  exag-g-eration  to  assert  that  were  the  super- 
structure of  mathematics  to  vanish,  our  material  civilization 
would  fall  to  the  ground. 

However,  the  student  should  continually  be  reminded,  by 
precept  and  example,  of  the  ability  to  reason  accurately,  to 
imagine  vividly  and  to  gain  genuine  intellectual  power 
throug-h  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties  in  mathematical 
studies.  It  has  been  the  writer's  experience  that  hig-h  school 
preparation  in  mathematics,  as  a  rule,  exhibits  deficiency  in 
this  respect.    The  University  instructor  labors   under  the 
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double  burden  of  teaching-  his  students  the  facts  of  mathe- 
matics, and  also  of  inculcating  in  them  the  power  of  mental 
confidence,  ability  to  handle  a  certain  set  of  facts,  and  assur- 
ance that  comes  from  belief  in  the  validity  of  one's  own  men- 
tal process. 

It  is  recommended,  at  the  outset,  that  no  time  be  lost  in  the 
high  school  through  needless  rehearsing  of  the  same  topics  in 
different  text-books  of  only  slightly  increasing  difficulty. 
Instead  of  putting  the  student  first  through  a  very  elementary 
algebra,  and  then  through  a  high  school  algebra  and  slightly 
removed  in  difficulty,  let  an  algebra  be  chosen  that  is  suffi- 
ciently complete  for  the  course  in  the  high  school,  without 
needlessly  taxing  the  intelligence  of  the  pupil  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  course.  Let  a  course  be  chosen  in  which  certain 
theorems,  naturally  belonging  to  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
progress,  and  many  of  the  more  difficult  exercises,  are  judi- 
ciously omitted.  In  the  second  year,  these  more  difficult 
theorems  and  exercises  may  be  included  and  the  course  be 
made  a  complete  and  well-rounded  whole.  It  also  seems 
advisable,  not  to  teach  advanced  arithmetic  after  a  year  has 
elapsed  since  the  pupil  last  studied  algebra.  Advanced  arith- 
metic is,  of  necessity,  so  algebraicized  in  its  essence  that  it  is 
very  necessary  for  the  algebraic  thought-process  in  arithmetic 
to  become  a  sort  of  second  nature,  intellectually,  at  the  time 
the  pupil  is  daily  called  upon  to  exercise  it  in  his  study  of 
algebra. 

The  average  high  school  pupil  usually  exhibits  an  unfortu- 
nate lack  of  comprehension,  not  of  the  value  of  the  geometri- 
cal theorems- -for  to  these  he  gives  almost  his  sole  attention; 
but  to  the  necessity  for  devoting  real  attention  to  the  logical 
and  consecutive  proof  of  the  corollaries.  The  inability  to 
grasp  the  essential  nature  of  the  corollary,  its  indispensability 
in  the  logical  progression  of  the  science,  and  to  prove  the 
stated  corollaries  of  which  the  proof  is  left  solely  to  the  stu- 
dent, roughly  marks  the  difference  between  the  high  school 
and  the  university  in  geometrical  instruction.  Somewhat 
less  noticable  is  the  failure  of  the  high  school  pupil  to  realize 
that  many  an  exercise  is  almost  important  enough  to  be  stated 
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as  a  theorem;  and  that  the  same  care  and  precision  and  logic 
be  bestowed  upon  the  exercises  as  upon  any  other  portion  of 
the  work. 

The  great  transition  stage  in  mathematical  instruction  is 
marked  with  the  beginning  of  the  study  of  trigonometry. 
Now  that  the  best  texts  in  trigonometry  utilize  the  method  of 
co-ordinates  from  the  very  start,  it  appears  that  just  here 
comes  the  break  between  the  lower  and  the  higher  mathe- 
matics. The  introduction  of  the  method  of  co-ordinates 
ushers  the  pupil  into  a  totally  new  realm  of  thought  and 
makes  known  to  him  wholly  new  concepts,  not  merely  new  but 
positively  foreign  to  anything  he  has  hitherto  encountered. 
In  view  of  this  great  lacune  in  elementary  instruction,  it  is 
earnestly  recommended  that  graphical  methods  in  algebra  be 
introduced  as  early  and  frequently  as  possible,  so  that,  by 
easy  steps,  the  pupil  may  be  taught  some  conception  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  co-ordinate  representation. 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  that  the  following  books  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  high  school  teacher,  and  that  they  be  used 
throughout  the  four  years'  course  in  the  light  of  pedagogic 
guides.  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics,  by  J.  W.  A.  Young 
(Longmans,  Green  &  Co.),  The  Teaching  of  Elementary 
Mathematics,  by  D,  K.  Smith  (Macmillan),  A  History  of  Ele- 
mentary Mathematics,  by  F.  Cajori  (Macmillan). 


PHYSICS 

A.  H.  PATTERSON,  PROFESSOR  OF  PHYSICS 

To  satisfy  the  entrance  requirement  in  physics  the  student 
must  have  completed  a  good  high  school  coarse.  If  pursued 
under  a  teacher,  a  certificate  of  satisfactory  attainment  must 
be  presented;  if  done  by  private  study  an  entrance  examina- 
tion must  be  passed.  Teachers  should  be  very  explicit  in 
their  certificates,  especially  about  laboratory  work  taken;  if 
a  g-ood  laboratory  course  has  not  been  available  the  student 
may  be  passed  on  the  class  work,  but  required  to  make  up  the 
work  in  the  laboratoty. 

Text-Books 

A  g-ood  text  book  should  be  used  in  preparation;  such  books 
as  Steele,  Quackenbos,  Higgins,  Gage's  Introduction,  etc., 
are  no  longer  adequate  for  a  hig-h  school  course,  thoug-h  excel- 
lent for  lower  classes.  Millikan  and  Gale  is  highly  recom- 
mended; it  is  used  in  the  freshman  class  at  the  University. 
Carhart  and  Chute's  High  School  Physics,  and  those  of 
Wentworth  and  Hill,  Mann  and  Twiss,  and  Cheston,  Gibson, 
and  Timmermann  are  among-  the  best.  If  the  time  allowed 
is  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  whole  book  carefully,  spend  at 
least  half  the  time  on  mechanics  of  solids,  liquids  and 
gases.  It  is  in  this  part  of  the  work  that  students  usually 
show  poor  preparation. 

Accuracy  of  Statement 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  definitions  of  physical 
terms  and  the  correctness  of  theories.  Accuracy  of  state- 
ment should  be  made  a  matter  of  first  importance,  for  science 
requires  accuracy  above  all  things.  For  example,  such  terms 
as  work,  energ-y,  etc.,  are  used  in  a  very  much  more  restricted 
sense  in  physics  than  in  ordinary  life.  A  dozen  men  may 
"work"  half  a  day  to  move  a  stump,  and  yet  until  the  stump 
is  actually  moved  no  work,  in  the  physical  sense,  is  done 
upon  it.  Work  in  physics  means  not  ^he  effort  put  forth, 
but  the  result  accomplished.    And  so  with  other  terms. 
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The  subject  of  units  is  at  once  the  most  important  and  the 
least  interesting.  Students  come  up  for  examination  who 
claim  to  have  had  a  full  year's  course  in  physics,  and  who 
yet  cannot  tell  what  a  pound al  is,  or  a  dyne,  or  a  gram.  For 
example,  if  the  question  is  asked:  "What  is  the  kinetic 
energy  of  a  mass  of  16  pounds  moving  with  a  speed  of  10  feet 
per  second?"  the  student  usually  reasons  thus:  "The  expres- 
sion for  kinetic  energy  is  ^mv2,  so  multiplying  out  we  get 
800  as  the  kinetic  energy,"  and  he  proceeds  to  answer  that 
the  amount  of  kinetic  energy  is  800.  "Eight  hundred  w hatV 
is  asked,  and  the  student  looks  blank.  After  working  over 
it,  the  best  he  can  do  usually  is  to  say  that  the  answer  is  in 
foot-pounds,  whereas  if  he  had  been  carefully  taught  he  would 
have  known  that  the  expression  J^mv5  gives  the  energy  in 
ioot-fionndals  if  English  units  are  used,  or  in  ergs  if  metric 
units  are  employed.  And  so  with  other  formulae  and  expres- 
sions. No  anszver  should  be  accepted  unless  the  units  arc 
named,  as  well  as  the  numerical  part  of  the  result. 

Laboratory  Work 

As  to  the  laboratory  work,  plenty  of  time  should  be 
allowed,  and  painstaking  accuracy  should  be  insisted  upon. 
A  very  good  plan  is  to  use  the  national  note  book  sheets, 
obtained  from  L.  E.  Knott  Apparatus  Co.,  15  Harcourt  St., 
Boston,  Mass.,  who  also  manufacture  tho  apparatus  to  be 
used.  It  is  good  and  inexpensive.  Among  good  laboratory 
manuals  are  Millikan  and  Gale,  Coleman,  and  Cheston-Dean- 
Timmermann. 

Any  of  these  books  may  be  ordered  through  the  nearest 
book  store.  Where  little  money  is  available,  a  good  deal  of 
apparatus  may  be  manufactured  by  the  instructor,  and  Dr. 
Woodhull's  little  book  on  "Home  Made  Apparatus"  for  phys- 
ics, chemistry  and  physiolog}-  will  be  found  most  helpful. 
If  a  good  fund  is  available  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus  it  is 
earnestly  advised  that  a  catalogue  of  high  school  apparatus 
be  obtained  from  Wm.  Gaertner  and  Co.,  5347  Lake  Avenue, 
Chicago.  This  contains  a  full  list  of  pieces  worked  under 
several  heads;  one  mark  means  that  those  pieces  should  be 
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purchased  with  the  first  money  available,  another  mark  means 
that  those  pieces  so  marked  should  be  next  purchased,  and  so 
on  until  a  full  set  is  obtained. 

Problem  work  is  exceedingly  important,  and  should  be 
emphasized.  No  student  knows  a  subject  until  he  can  apply 
that  subject  in  the  proper  way. 

The  Teacher 

Finally,  it  is  the  teacher,  after  all,  who  makes  a  success  or 
failure  of  any  course.  No  matter  how  g-ood  the  text  book, 
how  ample  the  apparatus,  how  dilig-ent  the  student,  if  the 
teacher  is  not  fitted  to  teach  the  subject  the  results  will  be 
unsatisfactory.  If  that  is  the  case,  the  teacher  is  urg-ed  to 
prepare  himself  or  herself  more  thoroughly  by  a  course  in 
some  g-ood  summer  school. 


* 


PHYSIOGRAPHY 

/ 

COWER  COBB,  PROFESSOR  OF  GEOLOGY 


Modern  Methods  and  Modern  Texts  Essential 

The  preparation  in  physiography  demands  a  more  advanced 
treatment  of  our  physical  environment  than  is  found  in  the 
usual  text  books  of  physical  geography  such  as  Maury's,  or 
even  the  excellent  smaller  books  of  Tarr,  Davis,  Dyer,  or  Gil- 
bert and  Brigham.  It  has  to  do  more  specifically  with  the 
"agencies  and  processes  involved,  the  origin,  development, 
and  decadence  of  the  forms  presented,  and  the  significance  of 
the  features  of  the  earth's  face."  It  requires  a  study  of  the 
condition  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  the  causes  that  have 
brought  about  that  condition.  This  new  and  important 
phase  of  physical  geography  is  a  recent  development,  and 
teachers  should  hasten  to  acquaint  themselves  with  its  aims 
and  methods.  It  is  a  science  associating  causes  and  effects 
clearly  and  forcibly,  and  the  teacher  should  hold  constantly 
in  mind  that  the  growth  of  the  pupil  is  of  more  importance 
than  the  facts  of  physical  geography.  The  origin  of  land 
forms  is  the  chief  problem. 

Helpful  Books  for  the  Teacher 

The  teacher  should  read  with  care  the  subject  of  geography 
in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  published  for  the 
National  Educational  Association,  1894,  and  the  Preliminary 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Physical  Geography  to  the 
Natural  Science  Department  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  1898,  and  also  the  Final  Report  of  the  same 
committee,  1899. 

What  should  be  Emphasized 
The  earth  as  a  globe,  the  atmosphere,  the  ocean,  and  the 
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lands  should  be  the  principal  themes  of  the  course.  The 
kind  of  knowledge  required  in  these  several  subjects  is  indi- 
cated in  such  a  book  as  Salisbury's  Physiography.  It  is  for- 
tunate for  the  pupil  if  his  grammar  school  work  has  been 
done  with  some  such  book  as  Frye's  Complete  Geography  or 
the  Natural  Advanced  Geography  by  Redway  and  Hinman, 
or  the  Tarr  and  McMurrj'  Geographies.  Field  and  laboratory 
work  should  receive  emphasis  in  eaery  high  school  course  in 
physiography.  The  wasting  of  the  land  surfaces  under  the 
action  of  the  weather,  the  transportation  of  the  waste  sea- 
ward, and  its  deposition  in  quiet  inland  waters  or  in  the  sea, 
may  be  observed  in  the  field;  some  knowledge  of  the  common 
rocks  and  their  relation  to  the  wasting  of  the  land  may  also 
be  gained  in  the  same  way;  the  action  of  water  from  the 
gathering  of  the  rain  drops  into  rills  and  their  seaward  move- 
ment in  rivulets  and  rivers  may  be  noted;  lakes,  waterfalls, 
divides,  flood  plains,  deltas,  estuaries,  ma)-  be  observed,  and 
their  relation  to  river  development  worked  out.  The  better 
known  land  areas  may  be  described  in  accordance  with  the 
knowledge  thus  gained  at  first  hand  under  the  guidance  of  a 
skillful  teacher;  or  this  work  had  best  be  confined  to  our  own 
continental  area. 


Maps,  Illustrations,  Etc. 


The  proper  use  of  topographic  maps  should  be  learned.  The 
little  book  on  Governmental  Maps  by  Davis,  King,  and  Collie 
will  be  a  great  help  with  this  part  of  the  work.  Enough 
practical  use  should  be  made  of  the  weather  maps  furnished 
by  the  government  to  give  the  pupil  an  understanding  of  the 
general  principles  of  weather  changes  and  forecasts.  Davis's 
Practical  Exercises  in  Physical  Geography  is  a  valuable  little 
book.  Salisbury  is  preparing  a  book  on  laboratory  work  for 
the  teacher,  not  the  pupil.  But  each  teacher  having 
thoroughly  acquainted  himself  with  his  subject,  must  work 
out  his  own  methods  in  the  field  and  laboratory.  The  best 
books  are  full  of  excellent  illustrations,  and  they  also  furnish 
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many  references  to  the  literature  of  the  subjects.  Fairbanks's 
Practical  Physiography  is  especially  worthy  of  note  on  account 
of  its  illustrations.  Text  book  illustrations  should  be  supple- 
mented by  diagrams,  photographs,  lantern  slides,  etc.,  and 
should  be  further  enforced  by  frequent  trips  to  points  of 
interest  out  of  doors. 


» 


PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE 

CHARI,KS  S.  MANGUM,  PROFESSOR  OP  ANATOMY 

Strive  for  Practical  Results 

If  physiology  and  hygiene  are  to  be  taught  in  the  hig-h 
schools  of  the  State,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  prac- 
tical results.  The  more  mature  mental  development  of  the 
pupil  and  the  courses  in  elementary  physiology  given  in  the 
lower  grades  should  make  it  possible  to  offer  something 
approaching  a  genuine  scientific  course.  Especial  emphasis 
should  be  laid  upon  practical  hygiene,  and  the  teacher  should 
bear  constantly  in  mind  the  reasons  for  teaching  physiolog}7 
in  the  elementary  schools,  and  strive  to  develop  from  the 
school  children  a  citizenship  which  we  will  be  an  aid  and  not 
a  hindrance  to  the  health  officer. 

Methods  of  Instruction 

The  laboratory  method  of  instruction  should  be  followed  as 
far  as  circumstances  will  permit,  and  this  may  be  done  with- 
out great  expense  and  with  greater  ease  and  facility  than 
would  at  first  appear.  The  lessons  in  physiology  and  the 
talks  by  the  teacher  should  be  supplemented  by  dissections 
and  demonstrations  made  by  the  teacher  using  as  material  the 
frog,  the  fish,  the  chicken,  the  cat  or  rabbit.  When  the  pupil 
has  seen  the  muscles,  the  brain  and  nerves,  the  heart  and 
blood  vessels  and  the  abdominal  organs  with  their  relations, 
the  study  of  their  fnnctions  must  of  necessity  become  more 
interesting  and  the  knowledge  gained  will  have  some  practi- 
cal significance.  The  teacher  who  undertakes  this  work 
should  have  had  a  course  in  zoology,  including  vertebrate 
anatomy. 

Of  the  above  material  the  organs  of  the  cat  or  rabbit  will 
approach  nearest  to  those  of  the  human  body.  This  material 
may  be  preserved  from  day  to  day  for  an  indefinite  period  by 
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keeping*  in  jars  or  covered  tin  buckets  filled  with  a  2  per  cent 
solution  of  formalin,  or  50  per  cent  alcohol. 

Helpful  Books 

Two  books  which  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  teacher 
are:  Vertebrate  Zoology,  by  Kingsley  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.); 
Vertebrate  Zoology,  A  Guide  to  Dissection,  by  H.  S.  Pratt 
(Ginn  &  Co.). 

Emphasize  the  Preservation  of  Health 

Under  the  subject  of  hygiene,  those  things  should  be 
emphasized  which  bear  directly  upon  the  daily  life  and  the 
health  of  the  community. 

The  causes  of  infectious  diseases  and  the  simple  means  by 
which  the  spread  of  the  contagion  may  be  prevented;  the 
reasons  for  instituting  a  quarantine,  how  it  is  done  and  the 
duty  of  the  public  not  only  to  submit  but  to  co-operate  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  community. 

Water,  the  most  important  single  agent  for  the  maintenance 
of  health;  its  use  internally  and  externally;  internally  for  the 
purpose  of  washing  out  of  the  system  those  poisonous  waste 
products  which,  if  allowed  to  accumulate,  cause  rheumatism, 
gout,  skin  disease,  stones  in  the  kidneys,  etc.;  externally  as 
nature's  great  cleansing  agent  for  man  and  the  ground  on 
which  he  lives,  the  sources  of  contamination  of  drinking 
water  and  the  diseases  (especially  typhoid  fever)  which  are 
conveyed  through  contaminated  water;  the  importance  of 
thorough  drainage  of  all  stagnant  pools  and  marshy  places; 
and  the  mosquito  as  the  cause  of  malaria.  Other  subjects,  as 
ventilation  and  the  advantages  of  the  out  door  life,  the  pre- 
cautions which  should  be  taken  when  a  member  of  the  family 
has  tuberculosis,  the  dangers  which  lurk  in  improperly  cook- 
ed food,  etc.,  may  be  taken  up  much  in  the  same  way.  The 
teacher  will  find  the  physicians  of  the  community  both  willing 
and  anxious  to  aid  such  work  by  practical  suggestions  and 
even  actual  instruction.  The  use  of  the  microscope,  if  prac- 
ticable, will  be  found  of  the  greatest  value. 
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With  regard  to  the  action  of  drugs  and  stimulants,  the  sim- 
ple truth  should  be  taught,  unadorned  by  imaginary  horrors. 
Surely  their  evils  are  great  enough  and  sufficiently  in  evidence 
to  make  it  unnecessary  to  exaggerate  them  and  thus  destroy 
the  value  of  the  lesson  when  the  pupils  discover  that  their 
credulity  has  been  imposed  upon. 

The  Teacher 

The  choice  of  the  text  book  is  not  so  important  as  the  choice 
,  of  the  teacher,  for  a  well  trained  teacher  can  get  good  results 
even  with  a  poor  text  book,  but  without  a  competent  teacher, 
the  best  text  book  will  be  a  failure.  The  more  advanced  text 
recommended  for  the  schools  of  the  state  will  suffice,  provided 
the  teacher  supplements  it  by  his  personal  efforts. 

I  have  made  the  suggestions  embraced  in  this  article 
because  I  am  convinced  that,  unless  an  effort  is  made  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  instruction  beyond  what  is  now  given  in 
the  elementary  schools,  it  were  better  to  omit  entirely  the 
study  of  physiology  and  hygiene  from  the  high  school  courses. 


ZOOLOGY 


H.  V.  WILSON,  PROFESSOR  OF  ZOOLOGY 

Some  high  schools  today  offer  courses  in  biology.  In 
others  the  same  material  is  distributed  between  courses  in 
zoology  and  botany.  A  part  of  the  material  may,  and  fre- 
quently is,  relegated  to  a  class  in  physiology.  Since  the  same 
teacher  has  as  a  rule  charge  of  these  classes,  it  is  easy  to 
combine  or  subdivide.  My  own  feeling  is  that  the  best 
grouping  of  the  subject  material  is  between  two  classes  of 
zoology  and  botany.  With  this  arrangement  the  facts  of 
human  anatomy  and  physiology  fall  into  their  proper  place 
along  with  similar  facts  relating  to  other  animal  bodies.  The 
human  body  is  thus  seen  from  the  start  in  its  relation  to 
analagous  structures. 

In  outlining  the  following  course  of  study  I  assume  that 
the  school  has  one  or  more  microscopes,  enough  at  any  rate 
to  permit  each  student  to  get  a  good  look  at  the  object,  allow- 
ing him  to  compare  the  real  thing  with  a  black  board  draw- 
ing or  chart.  For  such  young  students  more  than  a  small 
amount  of  microscopic  work  is  not  advisable.  A  good  hand 
lens  on  the  contrary  may  be  constantly  used  to  advantage. 

Begin  with  the  Vertebrates 

I  suggest  that  the  course  open  with  some  consideration  of 
the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  vertebrate  animals.  Let 
each  student  dissect  a  frog.  Exact  of  him  drawings  and 
some  written  descriptions  of  parts.  Follow  this  with  the  dis- 
section of  a  fish  (perch  possibly).  Demonstrate  the  chief 
organs  in  a  dissected  cat.  Demonstrate  the  anatomy  of  a 
sheep's  brain,  beef  heart,  beef  eye,  beef  larynx.  Let  the  class 
see  the  beating  of  the  frog  heart  after  general  death,  and  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  web  of  the  frog's  feet.  Let 
them  see  under  the  microscope  the  blood  of  the  frog  and  of 
man,  and  some  of  the  tissues  such  as  striped  muscle,  connec- 
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tive  tissue,  flat  epithelium  cells,  and  live  ciliated  cells.  In 
connection  with  this  part  of  the  course  some  brief  text  in 
physiology,  such  as  Foster  and  Shore's  Elementary  Physiology, 
should  be  used,  the  class  reciting  on  selected  passag-es. 

With  the  help  of  a  lew  dissections  and  some  mounted  speci- 
mens the  classification  of  vertebrates  may  be  discussed  through 
the  classes  and  orders.  Allusion,  especially  if  good  charts 
can  be  had,  to  striking-  fossil  forms  such  as  those  intermedi- 
ate between  birds  and  reptiles,  is  stimulating-.  In  the  spring 
the  development  of  frog  eggs  and  the  metamorphosis  of  the 
tadpole  may  be  followed  with  use  of  the  lens.  Some  of  the 
common  species  of  the  neighborhood,  a  dozen  birds,  a  few 
mammals,  some  turtles,  lizards,  and  snakes,  some  frogs  and 
newts,  should  always  be  at  hand,  and  whatever  field  observa- 
tion can  be  carried  out  should  be  encouraged. 

Protozoa 

Following-  upon  the  vertebrates  a  few  protozoa  should  be 
studied  alive.  Their  reproduction  by  division  and  the  simi- 
larity between  protozoan  body  and  metazoan  cell  might  be 
explained.  Among  the  coelenterates  hydra  of  course  should 
be  seen.  The  plan  of  body,  motions,  catching  of  food,  and 
budding,  form  points  of  interest.  Hydroids,  jelly  fish,  and 
sea  anemones  might  be  exhibited  and  the  formation  of  colo- 
nies briefly  touched  upon. 

The  Arthropods 

Undoubtedly  the  most  instructive  group  next  to  the  verte- 
brates is  that  of  the  arthropods.  Let  each  student  dissect  a 
crayfish.  Have  some  crabs  and  shrimps  for  comparison,  also 
some  amphipods  and  barnacles,  some  live  isopods  (pill-bugs 
and  Asselus).  Let  the  class  study  with  lens,  describe  and 
draw,  the  external  anatomy  of  numerous  specimens  of  insects 
together  with  some  spiders  and  myriapods.  Most  of  such 
class  material  would  best  be  preserved  in  weak  formalin,  but 
it  is  easy  to  keep  on  hand  in  the  warmer  months  a  variety  of 
live  specimens.    The  feeding  habits  of  many  insects  are  easily 
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watched,  and  the  study  of  the  mouth  parts  thereby  made 
more  interesting.  The  histories  of  insects  are  exceedingly 
instructive.  Among  the  common  forms  that  are  good  for  the 
study  of  egg,  larva,  and  pupa,  may  be  mentioned  the  potato 
bug,  mosquito  and  midge  (Chironomus),  mud-dauber  and 
common  wasp,  tobacco-fly.  Some  of  the  aquatic  larvae  are 
objects  of  great  interest  while  alive.  Such  are  may-fly  and 
dragon-fly  larvae  and  caddis-worms. 

Other  Groups 

With  regard  to  the  other  groups  the  time  at  the  disposal  of 
the  class  will  determine  their  treatment.  The  phyla  and 
classes  should  certainly  be  mentioned  and  specimens  shown. 
Some  of  the  common  types  that  may  be  alive,  such  as  earth- 
worms and  mussels,  are  excellent  objects  for  study. 

Methods  of  Instruction 

In  such  a  course  of  instruction  the  reading  of  texts,  listen- 
ing to  oral  explanations,  study  of  charts  and  black  board  fig- 
ures, examination  of  demonstration  material,  are  all  excel- 
lent exercises.  But  much  the  most  important  part  of  any 
course  in  zoology  is  the  actual  study  by  the  individual  student 
of  the  animal  placed  before  him.  He  should  learn  to  describe 
in  accurate  English  the  object  that  he  sees,  and  the  dissec- 
tion methods  he  pursues  to  reveal  the  internal  organs.  The 
great  usefulness  of  simple  outline  figures  should  be  empha- 
sized. A  text  with  plenty  of  illustrations,  such  as  Daven- 
port's Introduction  to  Zoology  should  be  used;  not  primarily  for 
recitation  but  as  a  companion  reader. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  against  the  elementary  science  or 
nature  courses  of  our  schools  that  while  they  may  arouse  a 
mild  interest  on  the  part  of  the  student,  they  do  not  develop 
and  strengthen  his  powers  of  application  and  reasoning.  By 
comparison  with  such  school  subjects  as  mathematics  and 
grammar  they  undoubtedly  are  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
increasing  a  tendency  toward  smattering.  It  rests  with  the 
teachers  to  transform  them  into  disciplines  that  shall  con- 
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tribute  to  the  development  of  precise  and  logical  thinking-. 
In  the  school  as  in  the  college  course  this  object  is  attained 
only  throug-h  a  limitation  of  the  ground  to  be  covered.  Too 
man;  facts  must  not  be  set  before  the  class.  With  a  proper 
number  of  well  chosen  facts  to  be  verified  or  (in  his  own 
experience)  discovered  by  the  student,  the  powers  of  observa- 
tion and  description  may  be  admirably  developed  by  a  course 
in  zoology,  and  exercises  in  classification  demand  a  great 
deal  of  reasoning.  The  character  of  the  course  should  not, 
however,  be  made  too  severe.  There  is  no  occasion  to  emu- 
late mechanics  or  the  Latin  grammar.  There  oug-ht  to  be 
times  when  the  student  is  put  upon  his  mettle,  and  other 
times  when  he  is  made  clearly  to  understand  that  he  is  to 
play  for  an  hour  with  a  lot  of  interesting*  animals,  learning- 
what  he  can  about  them.  For  this  latter  purpose  nothing  can 
excel  the  examination  of  a  small  aquarium  well  stocked  with 
common  pond  forms  such  as  protozoa,  rotifers,  planarian  and 
naid  worms,  snails,  and  small  Crustacea. 


BOTANY 


W.  C.  COK3R,  PROFKSSOR  OF  BOTANY 

The  Educational  Value  of  the  Biological  Sciences 

The  rig-ht  of  the  biological  sciences  to  a  place  in  the  school 
curriculum  must  depend,  of  course,  on  their  educational  value 
in  the  largest  sense.  Until  comparatively  recent  years  these 
sciences  have  stood  on  the  defensive,  and  their  right  to  a 
prominent  place  in  general  education  was  denied.  But  we 
have  entered  upon  a  new  day.  The  traditions  of  centuries 
have  been  set  aside,  and  the  inertia  of  long  established  thought 
has  yielded  to  the  momentum  of  results. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  educational  value  of  botany  and 
zoology  be  considered  separately.  Their  claims  are  identical. 
Both  stand  in  the  most  intimate  and  vital  relation  with 
modern  life  and  progress.  Agriculture,  forestry,  medicine, 
sanitation  and  hygiene  are  all  founded  upon  them.  Can  we 
think  of  any  other  group  of  factors  on  which  the  progress  of 
our  civilization  more  closely  depends? 

It  has  been  said,  and  truly,  that  education  should  consist  in 
placing-  the  individual  in  harmony  with  his  environment.  Can 
that  man  be  said  to  be  in  harmony  with  his  environment  who 
from  ignorance  of  the  simplest  laws  of  sanitation  will  allow 
the  typhoid-carrying-  house-flies  full  access  to  the  filth  of  out- 
houses and  then  permit  them  to  break  bread  with  him  at  the 
same  table?  Or  can  that  woman  be  said  to  have  harmonized 
herself  with  the  world,  who,  from  lack  of  knowledge  of 
hygiene,  undermines  the  health  of  her  child  for  life?  It  is  in 
the  biological  courses  that  subjects  such  as  these  must  be 
taug-ht,  and  it  is  a  reproach  to  our  civilization  that  any  boy  or 
girl  should  be  allowed  to  leave  the  hig-h  school  without  that 
knowledge  which  is  essential  to  the  health  of  every  member  of 
the  community. 

The  economic  importance  of  the  science  of  botany  is  too 
obvious  for  comment.     Through  its  influence  millions  are 
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being-  added  each  month  to  the  wealth  of  America,  and  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  possibilities  of  its  future  usefulness. 

As  a  body  of  knowledge,  therefore,  the  biological  sciences 
are  of  supreme  importance;  but  it  is  not  here  that  their  edu- 
cational value  ends.  As  a  means  of  training  the  senses,  of 
arousing  intellectual  curiosity,  and  stimulating  thought,  they 
are  equally  important.  The  power  to  observe  accurately  and 
to  question  intelligently  are  encouraged  as  in  all  science 
courses,  and  in  addition  the  interest  of  the  student  is  more 
easily  aroused  in  living  than  in  lifeless  things.  Many  of  the 
objects  of  these  studies  are  those  with  which  he  is  intimately 
associated  in  his  daily  life.  He  has  questioned  them  from  his 
childhood,  and  has  taken  them  into  his  heart.  They  are 
his  friends. 

This  arousing  of  interest  in  the  living  world  about  us  is  by 
no  means  the  lest  important  result  of  the  study  of  biology. 
There  is  scarcely  a  moment  when  we  are  not  in  direct  contact 
with  living  things,  and  when  once  the  mental  attitude  to 
observe  and  question  and  enjoy  them  is  secured,  the  whole  of 
life  is  enriched  thereby. 

The  culture  value  of  the  study  of  biology  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. It  urges  us  daily  into  the  invigorative  air,  the 
fields  and  the  woods.  It  sustains  our  interest  in  every  environ- 
ment, opens  up  an  inexhaustible  world  of  beauty,  and  leads 
direct  to  personal  contact  with  the  great  primal  sanities  of 
nature. 

How  pitiful  the  plight  of  the  man  or  woman  who,  like  the 
Olympians  in  "The  Golden  Age",  "never  set  foot  within  fir 
woods  or  hazel  copse,  nor  dreamt  of  the  marvels  hid  therein." 

OUTLINE  OF  A  ONE-YEAR  COURSE  IN  BOTANY 

The  content  of  a  botanical  course  in  the  high  schools  should 
depend  entirely  on  the  amount  and  kind  of  work  done  in  the 
other  biological  sciences.  If  nature  study  has  been  properly 
taught  in  the  grammar  school  or  in  the  first  grades  of  the 
high  school,  and  if  an  equivalent  course  in  zoology,  including 
physiology  and  hygiene,  is  offered  then  the  course  in  botany 
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as  outlined  below  would  be  in  order.  If  place  cannot  be  found 
for  a  course  in  both  zoology  and  botany  the  two  subjects 
should  be  combined  into  a  general  biology  course  and  material 
from  each  selected  according  to  the  judgement  of  the  teacher. 

As  a  basis  for  discussion  we  cannot  do  better  than  give  the 
course  in  botany  as  recommended  by  the  Committee  on  a 
College  Entrance  Option  in  Botany,  of  the  Society  for  Plant 
Morphology  and  Physiology.  This  course  has  been  approved 
by  the  Examination  Board  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland 
as  its  college  entrance  requirements,  and  is  therefore  a  recog- 
nized standard  for  high  schools.    The  report  is  as  follows:* 

A.  In  Anatomy  and  Morphology- 
Seed.  Four  types  (Dicotyledon  without  and  with  Endo- 
sperm, a  Monocotyledon  and  a  Gymnosperm);  structure  and 
homologous  parts. 

Food  supply;  experimental  determination  of  its  nature  and 
value.  Phenomena  of  germination  and  growth  of  embryo 
into  a  seedling  (including  bursting  from  the  seed,  assumption 
of  position  and  unfolding  of  parts). 

The  shoot.  Gross  anatomy  of  a  typical  shoot;  including 
relationship  of  position  of  leaf,  stem,  (and  root),  the  arrange- 
ment of  leaves  and  buds  on  the  stem,  and  deviations  (through 
light  adjustments,  etc.)  from  symmetry. 

Buds,  and  the  mode  of  origin  of  new  leaf  and  stem;  winter 
buds  in  particular. 

Specialized  and  metamorphosed  shoots  (stems  and  leaves). 
General  structure  and  distribution  of  the  leading  tissues  of 
the  shoot;  annual  growth;  shedding  of  bark  and  leaves. 

The  root.  Gross  anatomy  of  a  typical  root;  position  and 
origin  of  secondary  roots;  hair-zone,  cap  and  growing  point. 
Specialized  and  metamorphosed  roots.  General  structure  and 
distribution  of  the  leading  tissues  of  the  root. 

The  flower.    Structure  of  a  typical  flower,  especially  of 

*Since  these  pages  want  to  print  there  has  come  to  hand  a  slightly  revised 
(fourth)  report  of  the  Committee.  It  can  be  found  in  The  School  Review, 
vol.  16,  for  November,  1908. 
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ovule  and  pollen;  functions  of  the  parts.  Comparative  mor- 
phological stud}-  of  six  or  more  different  marked  types,  with 
the  construction  of  transverse  and  longitudinal  diagrams. 

The  fruit.  Structure  of  a  typical  fruit  especially  with 
reference  to  the  changes  from  the  flower  and  from  the  ovule  to 
seed.  Comparative  morphological  study  of  six  or  more 
marked  t}~pes,  with  diagrams. 

The  cell.  Cytoplasm,  nucleus,  sap-cavity,  wall.  Adaptive 
modifications  of  walls,  formation  of  tissues. 

B.    In  Physiology 

Role  of  water  in  the  plant.  Absorption  (osmosis),  path 
of  transfer,  transpiration,  turgiditv,  and  its  mechanical  value, 
plasmolysis. 

Photosynthesis.  Dependence  of  starch  formation  upon 
chlorophyll,  light,  and  carbon  dioxide;  evolution  of  oxygen, 
observation  of  starch  grains. 

Respiration.  Necessity  for  oxj^gen  in  g-rowth,  excretion  of 
carbon  dioxide. 

Digestion.  Digestion  of  starch  with  diastase,  and  its  role 
in  translocation  of  foods. 

Irritability.  Geotropism,  photropism,  and  hydrotropism; 
nature  of  stimulus  and  response. 

Growth.  Localization  in  higher  plants;  amount  in  germi- 
nating seeds  and  stems;  relationship  to  temperature. 

Fertilization.    Sexual  and  vegetative  reproduction. 

C.    In  Ecology 

Modifications  of  (metamorphosis)  of  parts  for  special  func- 
tions. 
Dissemination. 
Cross-pollination. 

Light  relations  of  green  tissues;  leaf  mosaics. 

Plant  Societies;  Mesophytes,  Hydroph}~tes,  Xerophytes. 

Climbers,    Epiphytes,    Parasites     (and  Saprophytes), 

Insectivora. 
Plant  associations,  zonal  distribution. 
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D.    In  Classification 

A  list  of  recommended  types  from  which,  or  their  equiva- 
lents, selection  may  be  made: 

A.  Algae.  Pleuroccus,  Sphaerella,  Spirogyra,  Vaucheria, 
Fucus,  Nemalion  (or  Betrachospermum  or  Polysiphonia  or 
Coleochaete). 

B.  Fungi.  Bacteria,  Rhizopus,  yeast,  a  rust  (Puccinia) 
(or  a  powdery  mildew),  mushroom. 

C.  Lichens.    Physcia  (or  Parmelia). 

D.  Bryophytes.  In  Hepaticae,  Radula  (or  Porella  or 
Marchantia).    In  Musci,  Mnium  (or  Unaria  or  Polytrichum), 

E.  Pteridophytes.  In  Filicineae,  Aspidium,  or  equivalent, 
including-,  of  course,  the  Prothallus.  In  Equisetineae,  Equise- 
tum.  In  Lycopodineae,  Lycopodium,  and  Selaginella  (or 
Isoetes). 

F.  Gymnosperms.    Pinus  or  equivalent. 

G.  Angiosperms.  A  Monocotyledon  and  Dicotyledon,  to  be 
studied  with  reference  to  the  homologies  of  their  parts  with 
those  in  the  above  groups;  together  with  the  representative 
plants  of  the  leading  subdivisions  and  principal  families  of 
angiosperms. 

Some  Changes  Suggested 

Under  present  conditions  in  North  Carolina  it  would  seem 
desirable  to  modify  the  above  course  in  several  respects.  This 
is  an  agricultural  state  and  a  more  direct  reference  to  the  agri- 
cultural side  of  botany  could  be  made  to  advantage.  To  make 
room  for  such  work  it  is  suggested  that  the  section  on  Ecolo- 
gy be  omitted  and  selected  studies  be  inserted  from  the  little 
text  book  Agriculture  for  Beginners,  by  Burkett,  Stevens 
and  Hill.  Under  the  Algae  I  would  suggest  that  Tetraspora 
be  inserted  in  place  of  Sphaerella  and  that  Brown  and  Red 
Algae  be  omitted.  In  Hepaticae,  Pallavicinia  and  Porella  are 
the  best  types  to  use.  The  work  on  bacteria  should  emphasize 
primarily  the  practical  side  in  relation  to  house-keeping  and 
sanitation. 

Study  Growing  Plants 
It  will  be  found  of  great  advantage  to  have  growing  in  the 
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laboratory  or  out  of  doors  a  number  of  our  commoner  field 
plants,  such  as  corn,  cotton,  peanuts,  oats,  wheat,  cowpeas, 
and  crimson  clover  as  well  as  such  garden  plants  as  lima 
beans,  beets,  Irish  potatoes,  and  mustard.  It  is  questionable 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  omit  entirely  all  work  on 
Algae,  Fungi,  Lichens,  and  Bryophytes  and  devote  the  time 
occupied  by  them  to  a  detailed  study  of  a  half  dozen  of  the 
above  mentioned  plants  from  the  sprouting  of  the  seed  to  the 
maturity  of  the  fruit.  In  connection  with  this  work  it  would 
be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  introduce  the  study  of  varia- 
tion, mutation,  plant  breeding  and  evolution.  The  students 
should  be  encouraged  to  plant  a  number  of  seeds  from  a  single 
plant  and  look  for  variation  from  the  off-spring.  They  would 
be  interested  in  planting  at  home  a  number  of  seeds  from  the 
same  peach  tree  and  noticing  the  difference  in  the  fruit  of  the 
seedlings,  also  in  looking  for  variation  in  the  size,  shape,  and 
maturity  of  the  persimmon,  etc.  Many  other  such  interest- 
ing exercises  will  suggest  themselves.  Throughout  the 
entire  course  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  practical  side 
and  the  student  taught  how  to  take  care  of  plants  and  to  get 
the  best  results  from  their  culture. 

Apparatus 

A  botanical  course  as  above  outlined  would  require  the  use 
of  the  compound  microscope.  It  should  be  possible  however 
in  case  of  necessity  to  have  two  students  use  the  same  micro- 
scope without  any  serious  disadvantage,  and  the  number  of 
exercises  in  which  the  microscope  is  used  might  be  reduced 
without  serious  harm.  The  other  apparatus  necessary  should 
not  cost  more  than  two  or  three  dollars  for  each  student. 

Text  Books 

It  will  be  impossible  to  find  a  text  book  that  will  cover  the 
ground  with  satisfaction  to  all  teachers,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
have  in  the  laboratory  a  number  of  books  for  the  student  to 
refer  to.  As  text  books  for  students  the  following-  are 
recommended:  Botany  All  the  Year  Round  hy  K.  F.  Andrews 
(American  Book  Co.),  simple  but  good;  Foundations  of  Botany, 
by  J.  Y.  Bergen  (Ginn  &  Co.);  Principles  of  Botany,  Ber- 
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gen  and  Davis  (Ginn  and  Co.).  The  instructor  is  advised  to 
have  the  following-  books  in  the  laboratory:  Experiments  with 
Plants  by  W.  J.  V.  Osterhout  (Macmillan  Co.),  The  Evolution 
of  Our  Native  Fruits  by  L.  H.  Bailey  (Macmillan  Co.),  Plant 
Breeding  by  h.  H.  Baile}T  (Macmillan  Co.),  Principles  of 
Plant  Culture  by  E.  S.  GofT  (published  by  the  author,  Madi- 
son, Wis.),  Principles  of  Agriculture  by  L.  H.  Bailey,  second 
edition,  (Macmillan  Co.),  Agriculture for  Beginners,  Burkett, 
Stevens,  and  Hill  (Ginn  and  Co.),  Garden  Making  by  L.  H. 
Bailey  (Macmillan  Co.),  Bacteria,  Peasts,  and  Molds  in  the 
Home,  by  H.  W.  Conn  (Ginn  &  Co.),  Plant  Breeding  by 
Hugo  de  Vries  (Open  Court  Pub.  Co.).  A  number  of  the 
more  advanced  text-books  should  also  be  accessible. 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 

LOUIS  ROUND  WILSON,  LIBRARIAN  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

An  Efficient  Library  System  Necessary 

In  the  light  of  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  of  North  Carolina  for  1906-1908.  setting-  forth  the 
establishment  and  present  condition  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fity-six  high  schools  of  the  State,  it  is  evident  that  they  have 
unquestionably  justified  their  creation  as  an  essential  part  of 
our  education  system.  But  if  they  are  to  till  their  place  with 
a  larger,  more  helpful  service  than  they  are  now  rendering 
the  State  in  the  making  of  good  citizens,  they  must  take  the 
additional  step  of  strengthening  themselves  within  by  means 
of  a  practical,  efficient  library  system  such  as  is  now  operative 
in  more  than  thirty  states  of  the  Union.  They  must  have 
library  facilities,  and  these  must  be  of  the  very  best. 

I  shall  not  attempt,  except  in  an  incidental  way,  to  show 
the  need  of  such  a  system;  for  the  value  of  the  librarv  as  an 
educational  institution,  second  to  nothing  save  the 
school,  is  a  fact  so  generally  granted  as  to  require  no  proof 
at  my  hands.  I  shall  attempt,  however,  to  show  that  there 
is  a  place  in  the  State's  librarv  system  for  the  high  school 
library  and  what  the  services  are  which  it  should  render  the 
State. 

The  Four  Types  of  Library 

Our  library  system,  at  present,  includes  four  types  of  library 
other  than  that  of  the  high  school:  the  rural  school,  the  pub- 
lic, the  college,  and  the  traveling  library.  Each  of  these 
while  having  as  its  goal  the  intellectual  quickening  of  the 
State's  citizenship  and  the  broadening  and  deepening  of  its 
sympathies,  is  forced  to  work  along  its  own  definite  lines.  It 
is  limited  in  its  field  of  operation.  The  rural  school  library's 
work  is  with  the  primary  pupil  and  the  home  from  which  he 
comes;  the  public,  with  the  children  and  adults  of  a  whole 
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community;  the  college,  with  the  student  and  the  professor; 
the  traveling-,  with  any  of  these  other  types,  carrying  on  its 
work  usually  through  them  when  called  on  for  assistance. 

Evidently,  then,  the  high  school  student  in  the  rural  school 
district,  is  without  any  of  the  library  facilities  such  as  the 
primary  pupil,  the  college  student,  and  the  adult  possess  and 
find  essential  to  their  best  preparation  for  and  enjoyment  of 
life.  The  lower  school  library  is  closed  to  him,  the  public 
library  is  powerless  to  aid  him,  he  may  never  go  to  college, 
and  the  traveling  library  cannot  hope  to  serve  him  adequate- 
ly. The  place,  then,  for  the  high  school  library,  is  perfectly 
clear. 

The  services  which  it  should  render  are  not  less  so.  They 
are  three-fold,  or  rather,  they  affect  three  groups:  the  pupil, 
the  teacher,  and  the  community  in  which  the  high  school  is 
located. 

The  Library  and  the  Pupil 

First  of  all,  the  high  school  library  should  furnish  the 
pupil  with  working  material,  laboratory  material,  if  books 
may  be  so  called,  in  those  of  his  studies  which  do  not  require 
mechanical  apparatus.  In  literature  and  history,  at  least  half 
his  work  should  be  done  in  the  library  or  with  material  from 
its  shelves.  Even  in  the  sciences  and  other  studies,  he 
should  find  attractive  books  at  his  command  to  broaden  his 
interests  and  fix  bis  attention  upon  the  work  he  has  in  hand. 

Next,  he  should  be  supplied  with  a  good  working  set  of  ref- 
erence books  covering  not  only  the  subjects  contained  in  the 
curriculum  but  sufficiently  extensive  in  their  scope  to  answer 
such  questions  as  may  arise  either  in  connection  with  his 
work  or  apart  from  it.  This  set  should  consist  of  diction- 
aries, encyclopedias,  atlases,  maps,  handbooks,  anthologies, 
collections  of  quotations,  almanacs,  year  books,  etc.,  cover- 
ing all  those  subjects  concerning  which  he  is  most  likely  to 
wish  information. 

Its  third  duty  is  to  give,  through  the  teacher  best  trained 
in  library  methods,  or  through  a  trained  library  secretary 
sent  out  for  the  special  purpose,  instruction  in  the  use  of  the 
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supplementary  material  and  especially  of  the  reference  col- 
lection. The  mysteries  of  the  encyclopedia,  the  dictionary, 
the  atlas,  should  be  explained.  Problems  involving-  the  use 
of  such  books  should  be  assigned  until  the  pupil  is  taught 
how  to  use  his  material  independently  and  with  ease. 

Carrying"  this  duty  of  instruction  a  step  further  to  its  logi- 
cal end,  the  library,  however  small,  should  make  for  the  pupil's 
use  a  complete  author-,  subject-,  and  title-catalogue  arrang-ed 
alphabetically  in  dictionary  form,  of  all  the  material  it  con- 
tains. Kvery  pupil  should  then  be  trained  to  use  such  a  cata- 
logue intelligently;  for  in  this  day  when  every  banker,  lawyer, 
physician,  manufacturer,  and  man  of  large  affairs,  as  well  as 
the  librarian,  employs  the  principle  of  the  card  catalogue  as  a 
systematizing-  and  time-saving-  device  in  his  work,  it  is  not 
only  a  mark  of  g-ood  scholarship  and  g-eneral  culture  to  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  principle,  but  an  absolute  neces- 
sity. For  such  a  catalog-ue  the  teacher  and  pupils  could  write 
the  cards,  and  a  cigar  box  could  be  used  for  a  case,  or  printed 
cards  could  be  furnished  by  the  Library  of  Congress  at  about 
three-fourths  of  a  cent  each. 

The  fifth  service  the  library  should  render  the  pupil,  how- 
ever, is  the  last  and  greatest.  It  should  kindle  his  enthusiasm 
for  the  things  of  life  and  the  spirit.  This  it  can  best  do  by 
supplying  him  with  a  table  or  two  of  interesting,  attractive 
periodicals  and  a  number  of  shelves  of  books  which,  in  spite  of 
himself,  will  compel  his  interest,  instruct  his  mind,  nad  quick- 
en the  generous  impulses  of  his  heart.  To  find  what  these 
are  is  not  difficult.  Lists  will  be  supplied  by  any  library  to 
which  a  request  is  sent.  The  teachers  can  suggest  books 
which  have  most  to  them.  The  pupils  themselves  can  tell 
what  books  they  have  liked  best.  But  care  should  be  used  in 
selecting  them,  and  whether  they  are  fiction,  or  travel,  or 
biography,  or  poetry,  or  science,  or  what  not,  they  shoul  be 
vital. 

The  Library  and  the  Teacher 

The  teacher  should  also  receive  consideration  on  the  part  of 
the  library.    He  should  have  free  access  to  all  the  books 
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which  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  pupils  in  order  that  he  may 
direct  them  intelligently  in  their  work,  and  in  addition  he 
should  have  a  few  well-chosen,  helpful  books  on  the  theories 
and  methods  of  teaching.  It  is  not  to  be  taken  for  granted 
that  he  has  had  access  to  them  before  entering-  upon  his 
duties  as  teacher,  but  such  books  as  will  aid  him  in  the  man- 
agement of  his  pupils  and  the  teaching-  of  his  subjects  should 
be  always  ready  at  hand.    The  school  g-ains  thereby. 

The  Library  and  the  Community 

What  service  the  hig-h  school  librae  should  render  the 
community  in  which  the  school  is  located  may  still  be  open 
to  question.  In  my  opinion,  hawever,  after  serving-  the  pupil 
and  the  teacher,  it  should  assume,  as  far  as  practicable,  the 
functions  of  the  public  library.  It  should  have  a  place  in  the 
community's  life.  It  should  receive  the  community's  hearty 
support,  and  during  those  portions  of  the  year  when  its  vol- 
umes are  not  required  for  use  in  the  school,  they  should  be 
placed  in  general  circulation. 

Number  and  Character  of  Books 

Such  a  library  as  I  have  indicated  ought,  sooner  or  later, 
to  contain  between  500  and  1,000  volumes.  A  few  of  these 
may  have  to  be  duplicates,  and  it  may  be  well  to  place  a  few 
which  are  in  constant  use  on  a  desk  in  the  different  class 
rooms.  All  do  not  have  to  be  obtained  the  first  year.  The}% 
in  all  probability,  cannot  be;  but  each  year  should  witness 
the  addition  of  as  many  of  them  as  possible.  Pew  sets  should 
be  included  except  sets  of  first  class  dictionaries  and  encyclo- 
pedias. It  is  the  best  policy  to  buy  the  individual  t>ooks 
wanted. 

The  question  of  cost  naturally  suggests  itself.  Good  books 
in  strong  binding,  with  clear  print  and  durable  paper,  are 
expensive.  But  it  is  true  economy  to  buy  them.  Ways,  how- 
ever, can  be  devised  for  securing  them,  and  it  will  only  be  a 
mark  of  a  community's  lack  of  resourcefulness  and  enterprise 
if  it  fails  to  equip  its  library  full}T. 
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The  Library  Room 

An  entire,  well  lighted,  attractive  room,  with  suitable 
tables,  chairs,  and  shelves,  should  be  set  apart  for  library 
purposes  and  the  teacher  best  trained  in  library  methods  and 
the  most  advanced  pupils  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  it. 
Regulations  for  its  use  should  be  as  easy  and  simple  as  pos- 
sible. Every  part  of  the  school's  work  should  be  so  related 
to  it  that  it  should  in  a  very  true  sense  be  the  vital  center 
around  which  all  the  activities  of  the  school  range  them- 
selves. 

Information  about  Library  Methods,  Etc. 

Valuable  information  concerning-  all  phases  of  library  work 
may  be  obtained  from  the  following-  suggestive  library  pub- 
lications: 

American  Library  Association — Catalog — Library  of  Con- 
gress, Washing-ton,  D.  C.  Free  to  libraries. *  Contains  anno- 
tated list  of  8,000  volumes  suitable  for  public  library.  Indis- 
pensable to  any  library. 

Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh — Graded  and  annotated 
Catalog  of  Books  for  Use  in  Schools.  Carnegie  Library  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  50c. 

Dana — Library  Primer.  Public  Libraries,  Chicago,  111., 
$1.00.  Contains  list  of  reference  books  and  is  invaluable  as 
a  library  aid. 

Kroeger — Guide  to  Reference  Books.  American  Library 
Association  Publishing  Board,  Boston,  Mass.,  $1.50.  Con- 
tains splendid  list  of  reference  books  and  gives  instruction  in 
their  use. 


*The  edition  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Catalog  issued  by  the  Library  of  Congress  is 
exhausted,  and  we  are  therefore  unable  to  meet  requests  fur  copies  from  pub- 
lic libraries  or  others  who  would  be  entitled  to  free  copies. 

The  Superintendent  of  Documents  has  reprinted  the  complete  work,  both 
parts  in  one  volume,  paper  covers.  This  is  for  sale  at  $1.00  per  copy.  Remit- 
tance must  accompany  the  application,  which  should  be  directed  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
I).  C.    (Publisher's  Notice!) 
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Stearns — Essentials  in  Library  Administration.  American 
Library  Association  Publishing-  Board,  Boston,  Mass.,  15c. 
A  very  valuable  handbook  on  library  methods. 

For  lists  ot  debate  helps,  reference  books,  periodicals,  juv- 
enile works,  books  on  teaching-,  and  for  information  concern- 
ing general  library  work,  requests  may  be  addressed  to  the  fol- 
lowing sources: 

American  Library  Association  Publishing  Board,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Carnegie  Library  of  Atlanta,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

New  Jersey  Library  Commission,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

New  York  State  Library,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

University  of  North  Carolina  Library,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Virginia  State  Library,  Richmond.  Va. 

Wisconsin  Free  Library  Commission,  Madison,  Wis. 


ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS 


N.  W.  WALKER,  PROFESSOR  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

A  Word  to  Superintendents  and  Principals 

Some  of  the  most  momentous  educational  problems  to  be 
solved  by  the  school  men  of  this  generation  relate  to  the  second- 
ary schools.  Secondary  education  in  North  Carolina,  and  in  the 
South  in  general,  if  not  in  a  chaotic  condition,  is  certainly  in  a 
transitional  stage  of  development.  Our  high  schools,  city  and 
rural,  are  just  now  entering  upon  a  new  era  of  growth,  and 
hence  it  happens  that  attention,  as  never  before,  is  being 
directed  sharply  to  the  secondary  school.  The  breaking-  up 
of  the  old  traditional  college  curriculum  and  of  the  old  uni- 
form preparatory  course  imposed  by  the  college  upon  the  sec- 
ondary school  means  that  there  has  been  a  shifting  of  respon- 
sibility; this  fact  together  with  the  introduction  of  subjects 
never  before  offered,  and  the  demand  for  high  school  courses 
in  Agriculture,  Domestic  Science,  Manual  Training,  and  a 
host  of  other  branches,  would  indicate  that  a  new  day  is  dawn- 
ing for  the  secondary  school.  No  longer  is  it  "wedged  in 
between  the  elementary  school  and  the  college,"  for  it  is  now 
left  to  develop,  under  a  new  sort  of  freedom,  an  individuality 
of  its  own.  Imitative  capacity  in  the  high  school  principal 
must  now  give  way  to  constructive  ability.  Amidst  these 
unsettled  conditions,  high  school  men  are  called  upon  to  do 
some  clear  thinking  and  some  wise  planning.  Proper  stand- 
ards of  secondary  education  must  be  set,  and  this  means  that 
our  educational  ideals  must  be  elevated;  the  dignity  and  the 
importance  of  high  school  work  must  be  impressed  upon  the 
public  in  general;  school  men  and  communities  alike  must  be 
made  to  realize  that  a  strong,  well-equipped  high  school  is 
a  far  more  effective  piece  of  educational  machinery  than  a 
weak,  struggling  institution  of  high  school  grade  called  a 
college;  from  the  very  nature  of  our  social  institutons  it  fol- 
lows that  we  must  learn  how,  in  our  educational  work,  to 
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secure  a  maximum  of  efficiency  with  a  minimum  of  means;  in 
short,  we  must  try  to  build  up  an  adequate  system  of  second- 
ary schools,  and  in  our  planning-  and  building-,  we  must  learn 
how  to  make  one  dollar  do  the  work  of  at  least  two.  A  solu- 
tion of  these  problems  calls  for  real  educational  statesman- 
ship. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  order  to  call  attention  here  to  some 
of  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  prevailing  in  our  secondary- 
schools  that  may  be  improved  at  once.  The  hig-h  schools  and 
hig-h  school  departments  in  our  city  school  systems  have  been 
developing-  only  a  few  years.  Until  very  recently  the  atten- 
tion of  our  superintendents  was  centered  on  the  elementary 
grades  of  our  rapidly  developing-  system  of  graded  schools, 
but  little  attention  being  paid  to  the  grammar  grades,  and 
practically  none  to  the  high  school.  Of  course,  it  is  true 
that  nearly  all  of  our  graded  schools  have  had  some  sort 
of  hig-h  school  "attachment,"  but  the  work  in  the  more 
advanced  grades  has  until  quite  recently  gone  on  in  a 
hap-hazard  sort  of  way  without  any  definite  system,  correla- 
tion, or  plan.  Now  our  elementary  grades  are  fairly  well 
developed,  and  attention  is  directed  more  and  more  to  the 
hig-h  school  grades.  It  too  frequently  happens  that  when 
the  superintendent  beg-ins  to  develop  his  high  school  depart- 
ment he  becomes  too  ambitious  for  numbers,  and  promotes 
students  to  the  high  school  before  they  are  prepared  for 
its  work;  a  result  is  they  have  to  do  a  g-ood  deal  of  their 
grammar  school  course  after  entering-  the  high  school. 
Thus  the  high  school  course  is  emasculated,  standards  are 
lowered,  efficiency  crippled,  and  the  pupil  sacrificed.  This  is 
one  of  our  besetting  educational  sins,  and  it  is  chargeable  not 
only  to  our  high  schools  but  to  our  colleges  also.  The  con- 
dition has  been  aggravated  in  our  city  schools  by  the  fact 
that  the  high  schools  are  not  segregated  frDm  the  lower 
grades.  There  are  only  four  of  our  city  high  schools  at  this 
time  housed  in  separate  buildings;  namely,  the  high  schools 
of  Wilmington,  Durham,  Asheville,  and  Raleigh.  Until 
three  years  ago  Wilmington  was  the  only  city  in  the  State 
that  had  a  separate  building  for  its  high  school.  College 
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men  and  high  school  men  are  anxious  to  correct  these  evils. 
Can  they  not  do  it? 

Cooperation  Necessary 

The  University  is  g-lad  to  cooperate  with  the  secondary 
schools  in  every  way  possible  in  a  common  effort  to  improve 
existing-  conditions  and  to  advance  all  our  educational  inter- 
ests. It  is  believed  that  the  plan  here  adopted  of  publishing- 
annually  a  list  of  Accredited  Schools  can  be  made  very  help- 
ful to  all  who  are  concerned  with  correcting-  existing-  ills.  I 
have  tried  to  give  in  the  tables  below  the  exact  conditions 
prevailing"  in  our  best  secondary  schools,  the  amount  of  work 
they  are  accomplishing-,  their  equipment,  teaching  force, 
etc.  If  these  schools  and  others  will  cooperate  with  us  from 
year  to  year,  we  shall  not  find  it  so  difficult  to  adopt  g-ood 
standards  in  all  our  schools  and  live  up  to  them. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  there  are  many  other 
good  schools  in  the  State  not  included  in  the  list  below  that 
are  eligible;  it  must  be  added,  however,  that  no  schools  are 
included  except  upon  request. 

Those  schools  desiring  accredited  relations  should  make 
application  to  the  University  through  the  Professor  of  Sec- 
oridary  Education;  Upon  receipt  of  the  application  proper 
blanks  will  be  forwarded,  and  as  soon  thereafter  as  practic- 
able the  school  thus  applying-  will  be  visited;  and  if  its  work 
is  found  to  be  sufficiently  hig-h  in  scope  and  character  to 
entitle  it  to  accredited  relations,  the  name  of  the  school  will 
be  published  in  the  next  following-  annual  list  of  Accedited 
Schools.  Graduates  of  Accredited  Schools  applying-  for 
admission  to  the  University  will  be  credited  with  the  num- 
ber of  units  completed. 

Explanation  of  Credits 

The  credits  in  the  list  below  are  estimated  upon  the 
following-  basis:  (1)  The  amount  of  work  accomplished,  and 
(2)  the  time  allotment. 

The  subjects  of  high  school  instruction  are  quantitatively 
defined  in  terms  of  units  on  pag'es  10-14,  but  the  time  allot- 
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merit  is  not  there  indicated.  Our  units,  thus  quantitatively 
defined,  are  in  accord  with  the  Carnegie  units  so  far  as  the 
amount  of  work  outlined  in  the  several  branches  is  concerned; 
but  the  time  allotment  required  by  the  Foundation  for  a  full 
unit  of  work  is  five  forty-five-minute  recitation  periods  a 
week  for  a  school  year  of  nine  months.  In  placing-  a  valua- 
tion upon  the  work  of  the  schools  in  the  following  list  this 
requirement  has  not  been  held  to  with  rigid  exactness. 
Wherever  good  work  is  done  and  the  required  amount  of 
ground  covered  in  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  full  credit  is 
given  although  mathematical  exactness  has  in  some  cases 
been  violated.  Particularly  is  this  true  with  reference  to  the 
work  in  English,  mathematics,  and  Latin,  the  requirements 
in  those  subjects  being  more  definitely  stated  and  better 
known,  and  the  courses,  as  a  rule,  better  organized  and  better 
taught. 

No  single  course  amounting  to  less  than  one-half  unit 
has  been  credited.  For  example,  suppose  a  course  in  physics 
is  given  twice  a  week  for  a  period  of  thirty-two  weeks;  no 
credit  is  given  in  the  following  list.  Nor  has  full  credit  been 
given  for  any  work  in  the  sciences  unless  the  required  labor- 
atory work  has  been  pursued.  In  some  cases,  too,  courses  are 
not  valued  at  full  credit  because  inferior  texts  are  used;  espe- 
cially is  this  true  of  the  science  courses. 

No  school  has  been  included  in  the  list  that  does  not  have 
at  least  two  teachers  in  its  high  school  department  and  that 
does  not  offer  at  least  twelve  units  of  work. 
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